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“6 UILDING good roads is_ not 
enough today. The American 


motorist is no longer satisfied 
with merely comfortable riding. He 
demands also that riding shall be delight- 
ful. This is a matter of roadsides rather 
than roadbeds. The state which excels 
its competitors and wins the travel will 
be the state which offers the greatest 
unspoiled beauty along its roadsides.” 
his is the opinion of Mrs. W. L. Lawton, 
secretary of the National Council for the 
Proteetion of Roadside Beauty. 


BY LILLIE L. MADSEN, (Ore.) 


“The Oregon highway commission,” 
said Mrs. Lawton, “is keeping all adver- 
tising off from the right-of-way ans is 
doing much to eliminate small signs from 
the private property. Many a barn has 
been cleared of disfiguring postures and 
bears a marker: ‘Post No Bills. Oregon 
Highway Commission.’ ” 

“The Natural beauty of Oregon Road- 
sides,” Mrs. Lawton’s report concluded, 
“the clean conditions maintained by the 
State Highway Commission, because it 
gathers up rubbish along the roadsides 


Garden Clubs May Help Preserve Roadside Beauty 


onee a month on ordinarily travelled 
roads and once a week on the busiest 
roads; the unusual beauty of the bridges, 
and the attempted protection in some 
places of Oregon’s scenie spots and tim- 
ber fringes; all go to make the highways 
of Oregon nearer than those of most 
states to the realization of the right 
ideal, ‘Every highway a parkway.’ ” 
The campaign to clear Oregon’s high- 
ways of unsightly advertising was begun 
nine years ago by the Oregon Federation 
of Women’s clubs. For five years the 














Section of one of Oregon’s many beautiful mountain roads, with Mt. Hood in the background. 


This picture was made two miles west of the Government Camp on the Loop Highway. No advertising 
is placed on roadways to interfere with the beauty of the landscape and the safety of the motorists 
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No advertising signs mar the beauty of Oregon’s new coastal highway 











View in Curry County below Port Orford 














Stately trees are protected along some of Oregon’s highways 
View where the Sandy River is crossed by the Columbia River highway near Troutdale, Oregon 


Women’s clubs worked untiringly toward 
this end. Four years ago the Portland 
Garden club became interested and took 
up the work. Two years later the Oregon 
Federation of Garden clubs was organ- 
ized and has been faithful in the work 
since. 

To awaken interest in the removal of 
disagreeable advertising from the high- 
ways, the Roadside and Billboard com- 
mittee of the State Ganlen club, bom- 
barded advertisers with letters of protest. 
The Oregon newspapers were generous 
with space to give publicity to the move- 
ment and thus arouse publie sentiment. 
As a result Oregon today has a number 
of pleasure highwavs along which there 
is no advertising. Now the highway eom- 
mission not only urges that all signs be 
kept off the right-of-way, but it attempts 
to get farmers to place on buildings small 


signs reading, “Post No Bills. Oregon 
State Highway Commission.” This has 
been quite effective in lessening the 
amount of large cireus and patent medi- 
cine placards which evidently had a pen- 
chant for farm buildings. 

The saving of natural beauty is the 
second phase of the beautification plan in 
which Oregon is interested. Through 
legislative action the highwav commission 
has acquired 48 parks, with a total of 
5500 acres, and thus insured permanent 
beauty formany of the most scenic spots 
of the state. The highway commission 
also maintains one engineer who spends 
his entire time seeking out, reeommemling 
and handling the acquisition details of 
the state reserves. 

Another phase of roadside beautifica- 
tion work in Oregon is the planting of 
trees, shrubs, and plants. The highway 
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commission does not wish any planting 
on the right-of-ways unless permitted by 
the commission. This is because this 
highway commission, like those of other 
states, is correcting mistakes made when 
modern road building was new. Curves 
are being removed and roads widened. 
Professor Arthur L. Peek of Oregon 
State College has been made the advisor 
of roadside landscaping and planting 
and he is to be consulted before the plant- 
ing is done. 

But the planting of Oregon roadsides, 
under direction, is well under way. The 
Medford Garden ¢lub in Southern Oregon 
has been particularly active along this 
line and has received much favorable com- 
ment. The club has furnished seeds and 
during the planting season of 1930 it 
kept a specialty man in the field. This 
club, like all other garden elubs which 
have taken the matter up, is urging the 
planting of native shrubs. Among those 
found particularly desirable in the Pacific 
Northwest are Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Flowering Currant, Wild Lilac, Syringa, 
Wild Rose and Oregon Grape. 

Portland and Salem elubs are enlisting 
the interest of home dwellers along the 
highway between Portland and Salem to 
specialize in Roses and christen that high- 
way “Fifty Miles of Roses.” One small 
city has specialized in the red Hawthorne 
where the highway passes through its cen- 
ter. Other cities and small towns have 
lined their streets wherever feasible with 
Catalpa, Horse Chestnut, Maples and 
even Cherry trees. 

In a small booklet which Oregon State 
College prints, Prof. Peck says: 

“Making beautiful the countryside is 
man’s responsibility. Each unit of front- 
age on the highways is the problem of the 
individual owner. The aggregate result 
can be made most gratifying if interest 
and a will to do, coupled with a little 
knowledge of how to do, are brought to 
bear on these thousands of individual 
little landscape plantings on _ private 
properties.” 





Narcissus Alba Plena Odorata 


This is the latest to bloom of all the 
Nareissi, coming about Decoration Day, 
It is pure white, full double, and 
deliciously fragrant. It grows vigorously 
and multiplies rapidly. It has one fault, 
the fact that where there is hot weather 
before its blooming season the buds are 
apt to blast before opening. In Western 
Washington and Western Oregon if 
thrives and blooms vigorously. In Michi- 
gan, New York, and the New England 
states it blooms dependably. South of 
these locations it requires a shady loea- 
tion to bloom at all. The bulbs are 
plentiful and with but a limited market 
have become very cheap. It cannot be 
forced with success, but for garden plant- 
ing in suitable locations is very desirable. 
The blooms find a ready market and, in 
this section at least, bring higher prices 
than those of other varieties of Narcissus. 

Joe SmitH, ( Wash.) 





Index for 1927 is being reprinted and 
will be ready soon. All other years are 
in stock and can be furnished promptly 
on receipt of order with 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 

















Bird’s-foot Violets (Viola pedata). 





Collected plants grown one year in 


Rock Garden. Note increased size—some stems measured nine inches. 


Native Plants in the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


OW often one hears the remark, 

“Oh, wild plants are so hard to 

grow!” or, “Wild plants simply 
will not live in the garden!” This, 
usually from people who have ruthlessly 
uprooted some plant in full bloom and 
without regard to soil, water or shade, 
have watched it curl up and die in the 
blazing sun of the garden. Those same 
people would seldom think it necessary 
to move a garden plant when in full 
bloom and if they did, would shade and 
water it carefully until it was established 
in its new home. 

As a matter of fact, native plants are 
not hard to transplant, even in bloom, if 
care is taken to get a quantity of soil 
and all the roots and to furnish similar 
soil and situation to that in the wild. 
If possible, it is best to mark the plants 
while in bloom and move when they are 
dormant or nearly so. A few eleft sticks 
and some small pieces of red eloth will 
serve as exeellent markers, noting the 
general location on a map or notebook. 

Some plants will positively refuse to 
be moved while in active growth. Spring- 
blooming plants often lie partly dormant 
for a time after blooming and then make 
some fall growth. They ean usually be 
moved any time after the flowers have 
faded except in very hot weather. Seed 
pods should be removed. Bulbous plants 
may be moved at any time after the 
foliage has died down or very early in 
the Spring before extensive growth has 
begun.  Fall-blooming plants should 
usually be moved in the Spring. 

It is in the Rock Garden that native 
plants will furnish a surprise, both in the 
amount of sun the shade-loving ones will 
stand, and in extended period of bloom. 

I am a firm believer in the use of 
material near at hand because the Rock 
Garden is supposedly a naturalistie gar- 


den and the native plants adapt them- 
selves admirably to such a_ situation. 
Enthusiastic gardeners search far and 
wide for rare and little-known flowers, 
neglecting those native plants which 
gardeners in some distant place treasure 
and enjoy. So, if a Bloodroot or a Yel- 
low Violet is beautiful in an English 
garden, should it be less beautiful to me 
because there are thousands in the woods 
only a mile away? Many seem to think 
so and for that reason, native plants 
in your Rock Garden will make it unique 
(which is what we all seek) and it will 
also bring forth many flattering remarks 
on your skill and ability as a gardener. 





Blue-eyed grass (Sisyrinchium albidum) in 
light shade. Does as well in full sun. 
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Clintonia borealis growing in light shade. A com- 
mon plant of the deep woods, but seldom seen and 
little appreciated in gardens. The yellow flowers, 
and tater the brigh‘-blue berries are decorative. 


You will find many unsuspected joys in 
these flowers when planted in the Rock 
Garden, in the increased size of bloom, 
longer season, and larger variety of color. 

Many shade- and moisture-loving kinds 
will thrive at the foot of a large roek, fae- 
ing north or east, where they are pro- 
tected from the burning afternoon sun. 
Those from dry or sunny places will grow 
vigorously with full exposure while those 
from light or partial shade will often 
do as well if nestled beside a rock where 
their roots may grow down into the cool 
soil below. Outside of the Rock Garden 
they would probably require much 
fussing with to keep them alive. 

No matter where you live, there will 
be a wealth of material near at hand 
costing no more than a day in the woods 
or fields, mountain or valley, swamp or 
desert. And many of those same plants 
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Canada Snakeroot or Wild Ginger (Asarum cana- 

dense) thriving in full sun in the Rock Garden, 

The reddish, bell-shaped blooms have three tong 

tails, and are hidden under the leaves at the 

surface of the soil. One of our most curious and 
interesting native flowers. 
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will be found listed in the nursery cata- 
logs at high prices. Almost anyone could 
build an enviable Rock Garden without 
spending one cent for seeds or plants. 

Many of our charming native plants 
are in the process of being exterminated ; 
and while I am not advocating the 
promiscuous transplanting of _ these, 
many may be rescued from land where 
roads are being constructed, places being 
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cleared for farms and from building and 
logging operations. Rather than the con- 
tinued picking by every person who 
roams the woods, it is better that a care- 
ful gardener take a few plants and pre- 
serve them in his or her Rock Garden 
where they may be enjoyed by many 
without danger of extinction and where 
seeds may be saved for growing new 
plants. 





Sedums in the Rock Garden 


BY 8. JOANEE 


EDUMS are a necessary plant for 
S every Rock Garden. As a whole 
they are easily grown with the 
exception of a few varieties. Some are 
very beautiful; others do not have much 
beauty but are interesting; and some 
are not even that; but here we must dis- 
criminate. Some like shady and moist 
locations; others like the hot sunshine 
and a dry spot; some form the most 
beautiful mats, and others grow tall. 
Again some have the finest foliage and 
dainty flowers; while some have coarse 
fleshy leaves with large flower heads. The 
foliage of some is dark green, some with 
a reddish tinge; the foliage of others ap- 
pear as if powder was dusted over them; 
others have a bluish-green tinge; and so 
on through innumerable varieties. 

I will here give a description of some 
that are good for most any location, and 
perfectly hardy :— 

S. Acre—Gold moss—Wallpepper;_ prob- 
ably the best-known Sedum. It is ever- 
green, a creeper, and when in bloom forms 
mats of gold; hence its common name. 

S. Album —white-blooming; a _ rapid 
grower, forming a perfect mat. Green foli- 
age; desirable when a quick cover plant is 
wanted. , 

S. Dasyphyllum—a dear little plant, 
with a mass of pale-blue, bead-like leaves 
piled in tight little wads, dotted with pink 
flowers in Summer. It is a creeper. 

S. Divergens—is a western native and 
very desirable. Beadlike leaves, makes neat 
mats; the green and red foliage is ever- 
green. Only grows an inch or so high and 
rarely blooms; the flowers are yellow stars. 

S. Anomalum—is another western native 
that forms nice colonies of gray-green 
rosettes. 

S. Obtusatum—is also from the west. 
Makes dense mats of thick coppery leaves. 

S. Spathulifolium—is from the Olympic 
Mountains. It is of somewhat open growth 
and its leaves and stems are sometimes 
tinted with red. It has large heads of 
clear-yellow flowers, and is a real rockery 
plant. 

S. Purdyi—has densly-crowded leaf ro- 
settes out of which grow red threads. At 
the ends of these threads grow the tiny 
plants. 

S. Orgonum—is a neat little Sedum. At 
times its leaves take on a red tinge; forms 
little clusters and is beautiful planted in 
the center of a mat of S. Hispanicum. This 
is a tiny blue-green that on poor soil turns 
pink; but it is the most wonderful little 
cover and is useful for lettering. : 

S. Sarmentosum—is very desirable for 
covering ground. Grows long stems of yel- 
low-green with pointed flat leaves. These 
stems grow in every direction, tumbling 
over each other and everything else that 
gets in their way, making mounds of yel- 
low-green. This variety will grow in the 
shade, and do well; although I have had it 
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in the hottest place in the rock garden. 

Then there are the stronger-growing 
Sedums. An old one that I have seen 
growing as a house plant years ago is 
S. Sieboldii. It grows eight inches high 
when well grown, has bluish-green folli- 
age and pink flowers; leaves are flat and 
almost round in shape. One of the best 
larger growing varieties. 

Then we have S. Spectabile,—the old 
Live-for-ever of our Grandmothers’ 
gardens. <A nice border plant. There is 
the variegated type that is not as strong 
a grower, but it is nice to have. 

Arboreum or Altissimum makes a tree- 
like growth that has round leaves. 

There are a great many more of these, 
but I wanted to stick to those suitable for 
the Rock Garden, and I must tell vou of 
an interesting one, S. Christatum, the 
young growth of which resembles any 
other Sedum in its first stages; then grad- 
ually the head begins to grow broader 
and broader until it resembles a Coxeomb 
more than any thing else. Some of these 
combs grow quite large and during early 
Spring under certain soil conditions it 
takes on a different color; sometimes a 
vellow-bronze, at other times a reddish 
tinge. It is well worth growing and is no 
more difficult than any other Sedum. 

S. Neviij—Another beauty. I think the 
best eastern native that we have. I be- 
lieve it is a Virginian. It likes shade and 
does better on dry soil than on wet. It 
is very attractive, and is compact; the 
tiny rosettes are a grayish-green color. 

One who has never grown the Sedums 
has missed a vast amount of pleasure. 
They are wonderful in the Rock Garden, 
also for earpeting. All these are hardy 
at sub-zero weather here. They stand a 
lot of abuse and neglect, and most of 


them stand the hot, dry Summers per- 
feetly. 





Hibiscus From Seed 


HE fact that the various Hibiscus 

become large plants and bloom the 
first year from seed is noteworthy and 
much in their favor as garden plants. 

In the Spring of 1930, in April, I 
sowed seed of Hibiscus militaris in a 
hotbed. I had gathered this seed the Fall 
before along a river bank, where I had 
seen the plants in flower in the Summer. 
I also had seed of several other species,— 
a very lovely pink one that I think was 
Moscheutos, some lighter pinks and a 
pure white. These I planted in a row 
in the garden. The seed came up fine and 
plants started growing quickly. I thinned 
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them somewhat expecting to transplant 
in a few weeks. 

As the weather became dry I reset 
only a few (they grew, or lived rather, 
as they increased but little in size all 
Summer) and left some of the largest 
plants in the hotbed and the best in the 
row in the garden. Of course I had to 
water them all Summer; gave them at 
least two soakings each week. Those in 
the hotbed, due to richer soil likely, 
made large plants, fully four feet high 
and profusely branched. The others were 
about three feet high and not branched 
so much. 

When they began blooming in the Sum- 
mer, the stems of the H. militaris were 
thick, much resembling a broomstick in 
circumference. The largest of these had 
over one hundred blooms and the first 
ones were a good size, being about five 
inches across. The others in the garden 
bloomed beautifully, too, with great, 
pink, white, and deep-pink flowers. Some 
of the white and dark-pink blossoms were 
six and seven inches across. I was much 
pleased and also surprised, when they all 
bloomed and so profusely, because I had 
read that the Hibiscus blooms the second 
year from seed. 

The root systems of these plants are 
interesting. When I first transplanted a 
few, the roots were like those of the 
Poppy—tap roots. In the Fall when a 
large plant was dug it had a great clump 
of roots that filled a dish pan. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 





The Editor’s Mud Turtle 


URTLES, as we all know, have a 

reputation for living many years. 
This year when we were spring-toothing 
the ground “across the creek,’ a real 
Turtle was turned up. He (or she) 
measured more than 12 inches, length of 
of shell, so you can imagine that was a 
pretty heavy Turtle. 


Well, the boys brought the Turtle up 
to the house and put a porch box over 
it, so that I could inspect it on my return 
home at noon. Of course I set that 
Turtle free rather promptly and made a 
rather interesting nature study at the 
same time. The porch box was removed 
an I retired to the house to watch the 
Turtle through a window. At first it 
appeared entirely quiet, but pretty soon 
the head began to appear and the neck 
was stretched out to full length, with 
head held high in the air. I figured, 
which proved to be correct figuring, that 
Mr. Turtle (or Mrs. Turtle) was using 
his (or her) instinet to determine in what 
direction the water lay. Pretty soon 
action commenced and there was no mis- 
take made; the Turtle made straight for 
the creek. 

I hbeiieve this to be the same Turtle 
that has been on my premises for some 
years. Perhaps ten years ago a Turtle 
of the same species was captured (and 
promptly released). At that time, I 
estimate that the Turtle must have been 
at least three inches shorter than at 
present. If this Turtle will only make 


its home with me for the rest of its 
natural life, I will be greatly pleased. 


—(EnprTor) 
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The Hunters 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


I am enjoying to the full the quiet 

of a summer day. A Hawk is sail- 
ing high overhead, a cow is contentedly 
grazing nearby and a squirrel eyes me 
suspiciously from the safety of a Walnut 
tree. Bees are humming among the 
Clover blossoms while Whirligig Beetles 
are skimming over the surface of the 
water. 


[tm beside a sluggish little stream 

















The Robber Fly is the ter- 
ror of the Insect world 


One feels that all the world is at peace 
and that every creature for the moment 
is secure. A minnow comes to the surface 
and swims about apparently enjoying the 
sunshine. Suddenly there is a flash of 
blue, a splashing of the water and a King- 
fisher flies away with the minnow in its 
beak. The little fish which but a moment 
ago was happy in its fancied security is 
on the way to be served to the hungry 
brood of the watching Bird. 

The incident starts an interesting chain 
of thought. There is no such thing as 
security. My neighbor who has spent the 
best years of his life in laying aside a 
competence for his old age, suddenly finds 
that it has all escaped him through the 
failure of the bank. When we feel most 
secure we are often in the greatest danger. 
[ begin looking about to see what is hap- 
pening to other creatures of the wild on 
this ealm day. One has but to remain 
quiet for a very short period to see 
numerous tragedies of the animal world 
similar to that of the little fish. 

I watch the big red-tailed Hawk flying so 
high in the blue, and wonder how he ean 
make out to capture his prey so far from 
the earth. Apparently he has good eye- 
sight and ean observe what is passing 
over a wide area. Slowly he spirals 


toward the earth, noiselessly and with 
little evidence of his purpose. Soon he 
makes a most surprising capture, a fat 
pocket gopher, that denizen of the under- 
world who lives in darkness beneath the 
Pocket gopher has tunneled far 


ground. 





and near and has a maze of galleries be- 
neath the sod. He grows fat on the roots 
and tubers which he finds ready at hand. 
It is only to dispose of the dirt which he 
excavates in digging his tunnels that he 
comes to the surface. At other times 
the entrance to his burrow is closed anrl 
he is usually very watchful during the 
brief intervals when he opens his door 
to throw out the soil which must be moved. 
The big Hawk has observed him throw- 
ing out the dirt and hovers silently above 
until the gopher exposes himself. In- 
stantly he drops, sinks his talons into the 
flesh of the surprised animal and flies 
away. 
BEES ALSO CAUGHT 

The Bees continue their quiet humming 
entirely unmindful of the passing shadow 
of the big Hawk flying away with a 
gopher to provide a dinner for his nest- 
lings. Neither have they observed the 
fate of the minnow. So intent are they 
on gathering the nectar from the Clover 
that they pay secant attention to my 
presence. If I approach within an arm’s 
length, they go about their business as 
though they had no fear of me. It is 
only when I reach out to touch them that 
they fly away to other blossoms. 

Armed as is the Honeybee with such an 
effective weapon as its sting, one would 


scarcely believe her to be in danger. 


Her angry buzzing will cause a child or 
a dog to run in terror from the scene. 
Yet she has no more security than the 
minnow or the gopher when she is apart 
from her fellows. 

The Robber Fly is a fearsome creature. 
She flies swiftly and strikes her prey as 
suddenly as the big Hawk struck down 
the pocket gopher. She is the terror of 
the insect world. Surprising the Honey- 
bee at rest as she sips the nectar from the 
blossoms, the Robber Fly pierces her vic- 
tim and sucks out her body juices. The 
Bee is destroyed to furnish her captor 
with a single meal. Where Robber Flies 
are abundant one is surprised at the num- 
ber of their victims. Butterflies quietly 
flitting about meet the same fate as the 
Busy Bee. 

Fortunately there are few localities in 
the northern states where Robber Flies 
are abundant. Although the beekeeper 
may regret the loss of an occasional Bee 
captured afield, the total loss in the 
apiary is small. In the South, however, 
Robber Flies are a serious problem to 
the honey producer. I have seen them 
come to apiaries in south Texas in 
swarms, and there capture the Bees in 
the very shadow of the hives. In such a 
place they capture large numbers of field 
Bees and the honey crop is seriously re- 
duces as a result. 

There is another hunter which is widely 
distributed and commonly found im the 
vicinity of still water. The Dragon-fly 
or Mosquite-hawk, also known as Snake- 
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doctor, and by numerous other names, is a 
well-known insect. It spends the early 
period of its life in the water where it 
feeds on the numerous forms of small 
animal life so common there. When it 
completes its larval growth the nymph 
comes to the surface, splits its coat down 
the back and crawls out a new and dif- 
ferent creature. No longer is it a lowly 
swimmer. Instead it has wings which 
are strong and swift. It darts here and 
there through the air, catching its prey on 
the wing. 

The busy Honeybee, intent on her busi- 
ness of gathering nectar flies swiftly 


afield. Returning more slowly with her 
load she falls an easy victim to the 


Dragon Fly, one of the strongest and 
swiftest fliers of the insect world. As the 
Hawk deseends upon her unsuspecting 
prey from the upper air, so the Dragon 
Fly strikes the Bee and makes a meal of 
her. 

So it happens that in certain localities 
where ponds and lakes are numerous, 
Dragon Flies are so abundant as to 
greatly handicap the beekeeper. In por- 
tions of Florida where one would expect 
conditions to be ideal for commercial 
queen-rearing, so many of the young 
Queens are lost on their mating flight, 
that the business is unprofitable. 

In some interior sections of Texas the 
Robber Flies are so numerous as to make 
queen-rearing unsuccessful, while in the 
vicinity of swamps ard lakes in the Gulf 
Coast region Dragon Flies offer the same 
kind of problem. 

For every creature which lives by quiet 
and peaceful pursuits, there is a hunter 
which would destroy it. Even man, him- 
self, was long a prey to the larger ear- 
nivorous animals, until he Jearned how to 
use his superior intelligence to invent 
means of destroying them. 





To Secure Best Seed Germi- 
nation 


Seeds germinated under the following 
conditions will produce as high a percent- 
age of germination as can be secured. 

The flat (or pot) is filled with good 
mould, made up of one part old rotted 
manure, three parts loam and one part 
sand. Boiling water is then poured over 
and the flat allowed to drain well. This 
sterilizes and warms up the soil at the 
same time. Seeds are then sown and fine 
soil sifted over and gently pressed down. 
The flat is then covered with blotting 
paper or thick paper and a sheet of glass, 
and placed on top of the furnace. (Hot 
air in our case.) 

I think K. D. Burns, (N. Y.,) would 
find Statice seeds would not dry out this 
way. Might need sprinkling every three 
or four days depending on how much 
fire was going in the furnace. 


S. A. Kirk, (Can.) 





The Classified Advertising Section 
always holds some real bargains for 
those who will read carefully. The 
Classified Section has come to be very 
popular and advertisers have found it 
most useful for the selling of small stock 
or things on which they ean make special 
offers. Sean the Classified Department 
carefully each month. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsus 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten: thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
eT 2 7 = * he en 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COowPER 





What Constitutes The True Living? 

HE simple-minded Editor of this magazine has men- 

tioned from time to time a subject which he terms 
The True Living; and while no one person has a right 
to tell another what True Living consists of, yet it is 
perhaps not out of place to give my own ideas of what 
constitutes True Living; and at the same time invite 
criticism, suggestions, and further elaboration of the 
general subject. 

This subject is such an important one, going down to 
the very roots of civilization and covering all the 
religious instincts with which the human race is endowed, 
that no man dare approach it except in a very humble 
spirit. 

Kor what purpose are we here on earth? That ques- 
tion covers the basis of all religions and will also cover 
the answer to the question, ‘‘ What Constitutes the True 
Living ?’’ 

No man, no matter how experienced, is likely to try 
to state definitely and with accuracy, just why we are 
here on earth; but putting the matter indirectly, it may 
be easily assumed that we are here to do the best we can 
for ourselves and our race. Therefore, the question of 
what constitutes the True Living thus answers itself :— 
Things that improve the individual and are at the same 
time helpful to his fellows, directly or indirectly, are in 
fact The True Living. 

Now let us get down to an exact statement. Our 
reasoning powers tell us that certain things we do are 
elevating, and that they develop us for better work here 
on earth or in a life to come. We know that certain 
other things we do are destructive and that we are going 
downhill the faster when we adopt these things as a part 
of our life. 

Is it not, friends, a very simple matter to do our own 
selecting of the things which we should do and the things 
which we should not do? If we cannot do this, where is 
the boasted superiority of the human race? 

Correct and elevating ideals are of absolute importance, 
and we get these by following in the steps of the wisest 
men and the masters of The True Living who have gone 
before us. Select for yourself the written word of those 
prophets in whom you believe, and I do not necessarily 
refer to the prophets of religion, but to those who have 
lived the experience necessary for them to give words of 
advice and caution to those of lesser wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

If I have not made this subject plain, perhaps my 
readers may do a little better with it on their own 
account, by pondering it seriously and often. 

Mapison Cooper 
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“Back to Normalcy” 


VERYBODY knows the famous humorist who is 
reputed to be making more than a million dollars a 
year with funny stuff, and many of us believe that Will 
Rogers, under the pretext of humor, really emits better 
wisdom than we get from more dignified sources. 
Recently Will has something to say about back to 
normaley ;—‘‘That’s right where we are now, and where 
we are going, and so we might just as well get used to it.’’ 
Our best economists will hardly admit that we are back 
to normaley right now, but there may be more sense than 
humor in what Will Rogers says above, that we are back 
to normaley now. But there is another school of econo- 
mists who believe that normalcy has no important mean- 
ing these days, and that we are going to work out of 
our present business slump very slowly. It seems that 
our present depression has no comparable period in past 
history. Anyway, it is a sure thing that the man who 
assumes that normalcy is now with us is likely to show 
more wisdom than the chap who is simply hanging on to 
the delusion that some magic influence will bring back 
the imaginary prosperity which prevailed until two 
years back. 

There is something radically wrong with our economic 
system, and with our boasted twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. No one man can see all the details and ramifica- 
tions of the subject. A few have ventured radical ideas 
and offered radical remedies. The so-called capitalistic 
system comes in for much criticism and although this 
Editor makes no pretense of being a financier, one of 
these days he will ask some questions which may be 
difficult to answer, even by the best posted money-men. 
One question I will ask is, ‘‘Where is the money?’’ 
Another question I will ask is, ‘‘ How did it get there?’’; 
and still another question is, ‘‘ Where did it originate?’ 

But lest my friends accuse me of socialism I will 
refrain for a time from going any further just now, but 
no Jonger is the man with original ideas condemned for 
offering them, and no longer is the man who criticizes 
our present capitalistic civilization condemned as a 
radical. Recently John Haynes Holmes made a speech 
at the commencement exercises of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, which would not have been countenaneced a few 
vears since, but it is now accepted at least with ‘tolera- 
tion, if not actual belief. Holmes roundly condemned 
the system of government which has produced our present 
distress and in‘a very logical way. Where he failed, how- 
ever, was to suggest a definite remedy. No one remedy 
will answer the question. 

Study this subject, friends, as you may; it ean lead 
to only one answer ;—we must have a complete change 
or our present civilization will perish. 

Mapison Cooper 





“One Little Brickbat”’ 


fe ROM an interested and faithful friend down in Con- 
necticut, comes a letter which I am pleased to repro- 
duce entire herewith. 

“Can you, who receive so many, many bouquets, stand the 
impact of one little brickbat? I lent several copies of THE 
FLower Grower to a friend, hoping she would become a 
subseriber. She said: 

‘I can’t stand the editorial page. Why must the man 
sign his name to every paragraph? If it’s on the editorial 
page, it is written by the Editor, isn’t it? And everyone 
knows who the Editor is. No other magazine or paper finds 
it necessary to plaster the Editor’s name over everything.’ ” 

“How about it?” 


Of course I can stand one little brickbat, and many of 
them if necessary, and also as many big ones as come my 
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way; and although this brickbat and criticism is a bit 
unjust as I will explain, it is so in detail and is so analy- 
tical in its statements, that it cannot be ignored. So here 
is the way I answered my friend who sent it to me. 


“What your friend says is correct, that no other publica- 
tion plasters the Editor’s name over its editorial pages. And 
I know it is a little egotistical, not to say conceited. But 
here is the strange part of it: Readers want just that, and 
only a few of the ultra-technical ones resent it. People 
as wise as your friend, are just the ones who kick. But 
there is only an occassional one and the most of my readers 
like to know the Editor and do not resent having his name 
in the editorial columns. 

“Pay my compliments to your friend and tell her that 
she did not read THE FLOWER GROWER very thoroughly or 
she would have seen that the Editorial Department contains 
more material by others than by the Editor; and this is 
the best reason why the Editor should sign his own stutf. 

“And here is another fact for your friend. Probably no 
magazine in horticulture, and it may be no magazine 
printed anywhere, has as_ strong reader-appeal as 
THe FLower Grower, and I think not one per cent of my 
readers resent the writings by the Editor and the fact that 
he puts himself forward. 

“And my object in doing this is not because I am over- 
conceited or any other reason than to make my readers 
better acquainted with me. I am giving them some really 
important messages through the THE FLOWER GROWER and 
I know they will listen the better if they feel that they know 
me. Therefore, when I use personal pronouns and sign my 
name frequently, ete., it is with a purpose and not because 
I am as coneeited as the faets would indicate. 

“Now, am I right or wrong? And tell your friend what 
YOU think about it. 

“Her opinion is not valuable beeause she has never 
become aecquained with THe Frower Grower or its Editor.” 


MApison Cooper. 





“We Are All in the Same Boat” 


N a recent issue of THE FLower Grower, I had ocea- 

sion to suggest that readers could and should do a 
very important work for THe FLOWER Grower by boost- 
ing it as occasion offered; or if no oceasion offered, that 
they make the occasion. 

All publications are suffering from a greatly reduced 
patronage these days, and those with the most substantial 
subseription lists are the ones that are maintaining their 
editorial quality. Surely no reader can say that THE 
FLOWER GROWER has deteriorated during the past year 
of so-called depression. The income of this magazine 
from subscriptions is a very important faetor in its 
success, and the fact that my friends have been boosting 
consistently during lrard times has enabled me to keep 
up the high quality established when times were more 
prosperous. 

One of my New Jersey readers shows the right spirit 
when he writes me as follows: 

“T have been boosting ‘Our Magazine, and I want you to 
understand that I am not working for you. I am working for 
myself, because I must help keep you in business in order to 
have ME continue to get ‘Our Magazine” That like 
‘Balanced Viewpoint’ logic.” 


seems 


If all of my friends will do likewise, it will make Tue 
FLOWER GROWER go over big in the next few months. 
Right now, I am planning not simply to maintain the 
quality already established, but to improve the magazine. 
Indeed, I have never thought at any time of cutting down 
anywhere. My ambition is continually to increase and 
improve. : 

Boost as you may, friends! You may be sure that Tre 
FLOWER GROWER represents as much of a cooperative 
enterprise as though every subseriber was a part owner. 


Mapison Cooper 








Mrs. A. H. Austin 


Well-known to older readers through her department 
‘‘Mrs. Austin’s Talks,’’ starting in early issues of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and extending througn 
nearly ten full years to the December 1923 issue of the 
present FLOWER GROWER. 

In addition to her writings, Mrs. Austin is well-known 
as a lecturer on garden subjects, especially the Gladiolus, 
and as a breeder or originator of some very famous 

Gladiolus varieties. 





Snakes and the Balanced Viewpoint 


HAT brief editorial in the May issue under the above 

heading met with the approval of a man who really 
knows. Edward O’Connor, President of the Herpeto- 
logieal Society of Minnesota, (which subject means a 
branch of zoology relating to reptiles), happened to run 
across that simple-minded editorial of mine defending 
Snakes as one of the works of Nature which are part of 
the Great Scheme. Just note what he says that Snakes 
are good for. Doubtless he could tell a much longer 
story and perhaps he will at some future time. Here is 
his letter entire: 

“Your editorial, Snakes and Balanced Viewpoint, in the 
May issue, wins the hearty approval, not only of myself 
but all members of this organization. That there are still 
men that have the courage—in face of the loss of sub- 
scribers—to write such an editorial is indeed gratifying. 
Our hats are off to you. 

“T regret that I did not see the articles which were men- 
tioned. However, after reading your reply to the letters 
received by you, from the narrow-minded, I can easily 
believe that it must have been the truth that hurt. 

“That the agriculturists, fruit and flower growers are 
interested, is evidenced by the number of letters we receive 
each year from these people requesting where and how they 
can obtain Snakes to liberate in their orchards and fields to 
destroy such pests as the pocket gophers, field mice, etc. 

“Again I wish to thank you for the stand you have taken 
and wish to inform you that it is with pleasure that I shall 
look forward to reading some of your articles.” 

Epwarp O'Connor, Pres’t. 
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Highway Beautification 


WE are daily becoming more beauty conscious. This is 
well. The ugly and sordid dwarf the soul and shrivel the 
spirit,—the beautiful uplifts and inspires. Who, then, would 
not march under the Banner of the Beautiful? 

Highway building has engaged the nation to a vast extent 
during the past few years, and engineers and builders have 
seldom had regard for the trees and shrubs that skirted the 
roadways. The result is appalling lengths of barren road 
shoulders and deep sears that have a blighting effect upon the 
beauty of the roadsides. In several states the highway depart- 
ment now has official charge of highway beautification, and 
landscape engineers are employed to properly replant these 
devastated areas; while in other states the reforesting and plant- 
ing becomes a matter for civie organizations, or women’s clubs. 

There are several important steps to be taken in restoring the 
former natural beauty of our roadways, and nothing should be 
attempted without consultation with the highway department, 
since future road work might destroy the plantings thought- 
lessly carried out. Having obtained the permission and advice 
of the proper authorities ;—and, we trust, their cooperation ;— 
let us remember that we want travelers to see our section of the 
country in its natural beauty, so that natural,—not too orderly, 

planting, should be the aim; and only native shrubs, trees, 
and flowers employed. In my own state (Texas) the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is sponsoring highway beautification, as well 
as conservation of native trees, flowers, and birds;—a very 
worthy eause. 

But hear some of the freak ideas for beautifying our high- 
ways! One proposes to make them a continuous wave of red, 
white and blue by planting only Red Bud, Dogwood and Blue 
Bonnet! Such misplaced patriotism! 
monotony of such a scheme. Let us have Red Bud and Dog- 
wood and Blue Bonnet, to be sure, but not a rigid wave on wave 
of either or any of them. 

A recent news item states that in one county of Te as the 
women’s clubs have raised seventeen hundred and fifty dollars 
to plant Syeamores along a highway. A few miles of Syca- 
mores would probably be restful and-refreshing. A hundred 
miles would grow tiresome. After all, the traveler wants to 
see exactly what kind of country he is passing through, and 
miles of any one kind of tree does not show him that. He 
wants a view of the various crops in the fields, the changing 
countryside on either hand, and any continuous planting that 
prohibits or obstruets his view irks and annoys. 

An important item in suecessful highway beautification is 
in obtaining the interest and cooperation of farmers living 
along the route. One club conceived the idea of collecting trees, 
shrubs and plants for distribution to farmers along the desig- 
nated road, with happy results. 

Still another angle of the problem is the removal of disfigur- 
ing objects, especially signs, from the areas, and soliciting the 
aid of farmers in preventing others taking their places on 
adjacent property. The removal of wrecked automobiles and 
other refuse is an important item also. 

For bare shoulders, or any place where the soil washes, let 
me suggest the Wild Pink. Rose. I believe it grows everywhere, 
and it is entrancingly lovely as well as practical for the purpose. 

Consider sharp turns and curves and allow nothing, however 
lovely, to obstruct the view of the roadway itself. Safety first! 

Highway beautification is a huge program and a worthy one, 
but those with faint hearts would do well to continue their 
planting activities to the city park or the court house lawn! 


FLORENCE HarTMAN TOWNSEND 





Unwelcome Garden Visitors 


AM one of those unfortunate individuals whose habitation 

is situated in such a remote district that a visitor is always an 
event of importance. Work instantly ceases on such an occa- 
sion, and I set forth on the wee tour and the consequent garden- 
ing discussion and small talk with, perhaps, more animafion 
than a child going to his big Christmas party. Yet when I 
read over my 1930 diary I was astonished to find I had record- 
ed grouses* against more than one of these infrequent and 
usually welcome visitors. 


On June 2nd I find the entry: Mrs. 





arrived at 3 p.m. to 


Jook round the garden, but the visit was spoiled by two infernal 
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dogs. Was glad to get her in to a dish of tea. How well I 
remember it! I was in some trepidation when I saw a King 
Charles and a Peke being off-loaded from a huge blue silk 
cushion in the ear, but was assured they were really well behaved 
and were quite too small to do any harm. Were they! My 
efforts to have them kept in the house failed. “A little walk 
round the garden with us will do the dears good,” so the little 
dears came and immediately commenced a series of depreda- 
tions that nearly broke my heart. And not once were they 
checked by their owner. 

My next grouse is against a cheery sort of fellow whom I 
have sinced named “Snippit,’ and is dated June 30th. As we 
were passing Diosma uniflora, in full bloom, he exclaimed, “Ha, 
lovely thing, that!” and like a flash had bent down, broken off a 
truss of flowers, and stuck it in his buttonhole. Too astounded 
to say a word, I walked on, when “I’ve never seen that before. 
I must show it to »’ and off came a small branch of Tricus- 
pidaria lanceolata. I began to feel murderous, and the climax 
came, after snipping an Iris here, an Ourisia there, when he 
pinched the only bloom from a smal] plant of Pentapterygium 
rugosum. Yet because of his charm of manner and the fact that 
he was evidently enjoying himself I could not bring myself to 
unburden my heart (which was nearly bursting), but suggested 
we should immediately retire to the house for tea as I was not 
feeling well. 

At the end of August a Terrier arrived “perfectly trained to 
the garden,” but I insisted on it accompanying us on a lead. We 
were discussing a plant when suddenly my heart missed a beat. 
I missed the Dog. Whilst examining the plant my visitor had 
unconsciously let go of the lead. In frantic haste we searched 
the garden, and at last I found the beast digging for imaginary 
rats in a large bed of Lilium sulphureum, with the stems of at 
least 20 of them lying around as casualties. Needless to say, my 
interest in my visitor wilted considerably, but he cheered me up 
by saying, “Don’t worry too much, old man, you will find those 
bulbs twice the size of the others by next year.” 





But my diary rezords September 4th as being the greatest 
trial of the year. I was called upor. by a stranger who was pass- 
ing through the district and had heard of my cottage garden. 
He was extended the usual courtesies, but before we had been 
in the garden a quarter of an hour I hated the man, and with 
every step I hated and loathed him more. I pointed out a 
couple of neat clumps of Dianella intermedia. “H’m, but you 
ought to see Blank’s. He has 30 yards or 40 yards of it. And 
D. Tasmanica is much better.” The blue berries of Gaultheria 
tricophylla only brought forth the item that Dash grew it 
splendidly and made a big show of it, whilst two or three nice 
pieces of Heeria elegans caused him to remark that Asterisk 
grew it by the rod, pole, or perch, and bloomed it enormously. 
“To see that done properly you ought to go and see Asterisk’s,” 
I was told. He spied the bronze foliage of Leptospermum §&. 
Nichollii and asked if I had L. s. roseum multipetalum. I 
replied I had no room for it. “Stub that thing out and put it 
there” was the advice given, “that thing” being Nichollii. He 
was highly annoyed when I said old Nichollii was worth 10 of 
multipetalum, and gave me a learned dissertation on the genus 
Leptospermum. And so it went on until we reached the bitter 
end, my temper being so frayed that I emitted to offer the usual 
hospitalities and hastened his departure. 


Now, I am not an authority on garden visitors. The most I 
have ever had in one year is 17. Last year there were 13, so it 
must have been my unlucky year,:- but I would like to know if 
such garden spoilers and careless dog-keepers are common. 
There is nothing I enjoy more than an hour with a keen, well- 
informed garden visitor who can praise where praise is due, 
point out defects in cultural methods in a gentle manner, and 
stimulate one to greater efforts with words of advice and 
encouragement. I thoroughly enjoy the company of anyone only 
keen on gardening, but I begin to dislike the careless dog-keeper. 
I do dislike all “Snippits,” and I hate the bumptious know-all. 
Let’s hope there are not many in the world. 


CICERONE in Gardening Illustrated, (English) 


* Army slang, meaning grouch or grumble. 





ad find the great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are moving. To reach the port 
of heaven, we must sail sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it—but we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor. 
—Ho.mes. 
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Nature Songs for Children 


The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY 


What are those pretty yellow things 
That look like little flowers with wings? 
That dance about this way and that? 
I'll try to catch one in my hat. 


Now I will have it, no, ’tis gone, 

I’ll run a little farther on. 

Now, now, I’ll have you preety tuing, 
No, see it yonder on the wing. 


Tt seems resolved to get away, 

But I will at a distance stay, 

Until it settles on a flower, 

And then t’will be within my power. 


Its little glancing wings move slower, 
Its little body settles lower, 

And now ’tis on the Clover top 
This time I'll have you, surely pop. 


Buc here’s no Butterfly, Oh me, 

Where can the little truant be. 

IT see it now, far, far away 

Dancing along so light and gay. 
* * * * a * * 


He ran, he snatched with eager grasp, 
T’was caught and died within his clasp. 
He looked upon his act with shame, 
Then bitterly himself did blame. 


Then dropped the little lifeless thing, 
And to his home went sorrowing. 
Resolved upon another dav 

To be more gentle in his play. 


(Sent in by Mrs. Sarah A. Fowler, (Mich.). From Sanders Union 
School Readers, Numbers 2 and 3; author’s name not remembered.) 





Insects and My Mung Beans 


HAT some plants do not depend on the lure of colored 

flowers or a distinctive odor to attract insects, but send out 
a subtle emanation too refined for our grosser senses to detect, 
was shown by the hordes of insects that visited, last Summer, 
a field of Mung Beans I had planted. 


Bees, Butterflies, Wasps, and Moths (big and little), in amaz- 
ing numbers, were there all day long. Their vibrating wings 
made a distinct humming sound audible throughout the field, 
not unlike that made by a busy machine shop. 


The small greenish-yellow flowers of the Mung Bean are quite 
ineonspicuous and have no fragrance that I could detect. The 
emanation, if I may eall it such, spread far beyond the bound- 
aries of my grounds, for there were more of these creatures 
visible any hour of the day than I eould see ordinarily in a 
year’s time among the many flowering plants I have growing 
on my place. 

Ants and other wingless creatures were running up and down 
the stalks as if eager to participate in the bounty. What adds 
to the mystery is the fact that the Mung Bean is a recent intro- 
duetion from China and no one had ever planted them before 
in this vicinity. The plant and its singular charm must have 
been new and strange to these insects, yet it seemed to be irre- 
sistible to them. An entomologist might here have enriched 
his collection with many rare specimens. I am waiting to see 
if the phenomenon will be repeated when the plants bloom 
again this year. It will be an interesting study to observe them 
more carefully. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
EDITOR’s NOTE :—- 


There are poate who will doubt that there is any such thing as an 
emanation which is not discernible to the human senses. At least, if 
they do not deny it, they will look the other way and begin to talk 
about something else. 

Such things always intrigue the simple-minded Editor, because I hope 
I have an open mind for things which cannot understand; and, 


although a bit hard-headed, not to say hard-boiled when it comes to 
being convinced of anything, I will not deny anything that I cannot 
— a understand, and simply because I cannot sense or under- 
stand it. 

This is just another plea to readers to keep their minds open and 
Put such things 
expression, 


“in the trial grounds,” to use a favorite figurative 





ULLY as disastrous as keeping up with the Jones’s is setting 
a faster pace for the Browns, or going one better than the 
Smiths. 

It’s so hard to restrain that desire to buy the things we do 
not really need, but which we covet for no other reason than 
pure sentiment. We've just got to have a new dining room suite 
this year; our old table has but three knobs on each leg, and this 
year the new tables are coming in with four. And we must 
have a new ear this year. Our last year’s ear is so dreadfully 
old-fashioned now. How well the designers know the effect of 
change, the appeal of style, the power of novelty. 


Heaven won’t be Heaven to some women if the style of wing 
feathers doesn’t completely change at least a couple of times 
each season. 

To many, to be out of style is to sense humiliation and suffer 
embarrassment, and so in their lives the nobler instinets reserv- 
edly delay intrusion, while fashion’s kaliedoscopic pageant 
continues to bedazzle and entrance. 

There is no enslavement more exacting, no bondage more ser- 
vile, than the enthralment imposed by fashion; the tyrant 
whose oppressive laws are inexorable, whose dictums are per- 
emptory. 

“As we journey through life, let us live by the way.” These 
familiar words of the old drinking song appeal alike to those 
who see in them apology for conviviality, and those who find 
more delight in catering to the spiritual senses than to the 
corporeal body. 

Witness little old Mahatma Gandhi, weazened and wasted in 
body through voluntary absteminous living, sitting by the road- 
side spinning; clad only in loin cloth, munching nuts or corn 
und raisins; sleeping on the bare ground; in body frailest of 
the frail, in political influence probably the most powerful man 
in the world to-day. 

Confueius, greatest Chinese philosopher, exemplary oriental 
sage, once said that if he had but two coins he would buy bread 
with one, and with the other would buy Hyacinths to feed his 
soul. 

Satisfying, appetizing food to nourish and sustain the physi- 
eal body, good books to develop the mind, and charming, lovely 
flowers to nurture and satisfy the cravings of the soul; most 
appealing combination for the development of mind, body and 
spirit for all who would get the most out of life. 


THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Rainy Day Gardening 


OES a rainy day give you the blues? 
gardener! 

There are a thousand things to do on a rainy day and some- 
times such days are far too short. 

While thirsty earth and flowers are drinking the needed 
moisture, why not bring out the old garden magazines that 
you’ve been hoarding so long? Perhaps you already have them 
in binders; if not, this is an ideal rainy day task, and I like 
best to start way back at the bottom of the pile and go through 
them all. You find hidden treasure in those pages that you 
have long forgotten. And too, you can see how much progress 
has been made in garden lore. Those old back numbers may be 
out-of-date, but the information is just as sound and usable as 
ever and who knows what useful kink you may find that is just 
what you have been looking for. 

A rainy day is a good time to look over the catalogs and plan 
for the new seeds and plants you want next year. No matter 
what the season, when this rainy day comes, every true gardener 
remembers just where there is a tiny spot or a stretch of soil 
waiting for some particular plant. 

So I say, we gardeners need a rainy day once in awhile to 
enable us to catch up with planning and figure things out in 
advance, if nothing else. 


Not if you are a true 


Mrs. F. Branvum, (Ind.) 
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Conducted by 


CLARK W. BROWN 
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“Hall Marks” 


BY MRS. 


EARCH your cupboards and atties 
S and you may find a fortune in the 

euise of old china. For instance if 
you should find any piece with either of 
the designs in Fig. 1, you may be sure 
that it is Crown Derby or else genuine 
Chelsea, both of which are valuable. Fig. 
2 marks indieate great value and in ease 
you have a piece stamped with Fig. 3 
design it will pay you to consult an 
expert before selling it for a song. The 
marks shown in figure 5 are copies of 
those found on rare china and you may 
count yourself Inecky if you have any 
ware stamped with either. 

About two hundred years ago the 
Chinese gave to our ancestors a recipe 
for making porcelain telling them to use 
egg shells and sea shells ground up to- 
gether and buried one hundred years. 
The making of china ware was a trade 
secret which the Chinese kept to them- 
selves for many thousands of years and 
if it had not been for a German named 
Bottcher the secret would probably still 
be a seeret. This Bottcher was an 
apotheeary’s apprentice in Prussia; he 
was so ambitious with his experiments 
with chemicals that the townspeople 
called him a wizard, so he ran away to 
Dresden, where the King set him to work 
trying to make gold. 

Not long after this a Dresden iron- 
master, Schnoor by name, got his hayse 
stuck in a bed of soft white clay. Think- 
ing that it might do for hair powder, he 
took some home and tried it, afterwards 
sending a small amount to the King. The 
King gave it to Bottcher who after burn- 
ing some of it found to his great surprise 
that he had real Kaolin, or china elay. 
After realizing the value of the discovery 
the Kine shut Bottcher in the fortress 
of Konigstein and ordered him to con- 
tinue his experiments. The clay was 
brought to him sealed with the Royal 
seal, all workers sworn to secrecy and a 
notice posted in every room “Be Secret 
Unto Death.” 


H. 


M. MILLER 


escaped to Vienna and started a china 
factory there; later the secret was taken 
to England. Early specimens of Dresden 
china ware are of great value. It is 
easily told by its “Hall Mark” which is 
a couple of crossed electron swords, as 
in Fig. 4. Several vears ago a Dresden 
china elock, dated 1727, was sold to the 
Rothschilds for $700.00; of course it 
would be worth a great deal more now. 
About the same time a pair of candle- 
sticks of the same ware were sold for 
$1,155.00. 

The prices above, however, are low 
compared to those paid for English por- 
celain made at Chelsea. Seven vases sold 
for $15,000.00. You ean tell it by its 
color and marks—it is deep blue, some- 
times a little wavy, elaret-red, bright- 
vellow, or sea-green; with heavy gilding. 
Each piece carries under the regular 
Chelsea mark—right hand design in Fig. 
1—an anchor in red or gold. This ware 


was not made after 1765, so you will 
readily understand why it is of rare 
value. 


Later the most important china works 
in England were at Woreester. Made by 
Dr. Wall, founder of the works, this early 
Worcester is mostly blue and white, sim- 
ilar to Chinese ware. It is identified by 
the heavy, black crescent on the bottom 
of each piece. All saucers have the 
crescent, but many eups have just the 
letter “b.” A few years later the Wor- 
cester ware generally had an odd shaped 
capital “W” upon it. Worcester of 1780 
and later is told by a maze-like square, 
like the right hand design in Fig. 6. 


Later the owners of the Woreester 
works were Messrs. Flight, Barr and 


Barr, whose firm names frequently ap- 
pears on their lovely plates. Usually the 
ware was marked by initials “F.B.&B.” 
The painting on this china is considered 
some of the finest in existence. In the 
middle of the last century Messrs. Kerr 
and Binns operated the Woreester works, 
the ware being marked “K B” as in the 











In 1719, a worker named Stohzel first design of Fig. 6. This firm once 
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made a dinner set for Queen Victoria. 

If you have a plate marked with the 
crown and erossed sword underneath, 
below which is the letter “D”, marked 
in violet, you are the owner of a piece 
of Crown Derby. 

Another famous factory was located at 
Stratford, England. It made Bow china 
which ranks second to Chelsea in value. 
The usual mark of Bow is a single tri- 
angle, or sometimes two triangles in a 
circle. A few specimens have no mark 
on the bottom but instead have a Bee 
painted somewhere on the upper surface. 
Another way of telling Bow and Chelsea 
china is by the extreme whiteness of the 
paste, 





Candle Molds 


OST of the older generation of 

today know what a Candle Mold 
is, and have a good idea of how it 
was used; yet there are many kinds 
that perhaps of which we have never 
heard. 

It is said that the first molded 
candles were made in France, but to- 
day it is difficult to find an old Candle 
Mold in that country or anyone who 
has any knowledge of them or their 
use. The following is a description 
of a Mold supposed to be French in 
origin. It is made of cast iron and 
makes twelve candles at a time. It 
consists of three grooved pieces 
hinged together at the back and held 
close together when closed by two 
clamps in front. The candles when 
made are five-eighths inch in diameter 
and nine and one-half inches long. 
The central part of the mold is slightly 
higher than the sides, with a cross 
piece which is notched and a similar 
piece at the bottom enables one to 
wind the wicking around these quickly 
when the mold is open, without wast- 
ing wick or tieing. This is supposed 
to have been used somewhere about 
the year of 1850. 

Candle Molds were also made of 
glass, iron, brass, earthenware, tin and 
pewter. Glass and brass ones are 
quite rare, and earthenware and iron 
are seldom found, pewter are not at 
all common, tin being the cheaper 
material are the ones usually found. 
Some of the latter of certain size or 
number of tubes are also very rare. 


One pewter Mold has 18 tubes ar- 
ranged in six rows of three each, and 
the tubes of each row are different. 
One row has tubes with seven corru- 
gations producing fluted candles; other 
rows vary in size of the candles. 


Molds are known with one, two, 
three, four, five, six, eight, nine, ten, 
twelve, fifteen, eighteen, twenty-four, 
twenty-five, thirty-six, fifty, seventy- 
two and one hundred tubes. There is 


also different arrangements of the 
tubes on a given number; for instance 
a twelve tube may be a three by four 
or a six by two so that a complete 
collection would embrace a large num- 
ber of examples. 


C. W. BRown 
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BY J. HORACE 


Editor American 


N these rose chapters of THe FLOWER 
GROWER I have heretofore casually 
mentioned certain Roses of Austral- 

lan origin which have been growing at 
Breeze Hill, and about which | have said 
some pleasant things. Now that three 
full growing seasons have given them a 
chance to establish themselves, I ean, I 
think, set forth better their present rela- 
tion to American rose commerce. 

The first of these Australian Roses 
came to us in April; 1927, after a long 
month’s steamer journey from the fine 
Hazlewood coneern in Epping. As I 
have always believed, they were taken by 
surprise in coming at the end of their 
growing season, to start off at the begin- 
ning of our growing season—because, as 
of course will be easily realized, Australia 
reverses the seasons, with July as the 
principal winter month. I believe these 
Roses had their rest on the steamer, and 
I certainly know that they started off 
with vigor. 

We had no knowledge as to their hardi- 
ness, and in order to make sure, just as 
soon as good buds were obtainable ar- 
rangements were made to have the dis- 
tinguished amateur in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, Mr. Whitman Cross, make a 
protective budding. 

June 11, 1928, another group came in, 
and a third one August 5, 1929. These 
last two shipments came as promptly as 
at first, but had a harder time of it on 
the way, and just possibly a much harder 
time in the two fumigations or smokings, 
or whatever it is that Washington gives 
in an attempt to prevent the seeds of bugs 
and bothers from getting into the country 
—though I believe none have ever arrived 
on Roses anyway! 

Most of the Roses from this far-off 
land have prospered, and some of them 








Rose,—Sunny South 





The Roses of Australia 


McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 


Rose Annual 


are so exceptionally worth while that I 
want right now to tell of them in the 
hope that incidental demand will stimulate 
our rose merchants toward their produc- 
tion and dissemination in the United 
States. 

A considerable number of these Aus- 
tralian Roses rest on the hybridizations 
of that remarkable man Alister Clark, at 
whose fine home place in Bulla, Victoria, 
much hybridization work goes on. Mr. 
Clark is an amateur, and with very dis- 
tinct ideas of what he wants to grow. 
He seems to prefer a large, loose, open 
Rose, not very double. He insists on 
clean coloration, on considerable vigor of 
habit, and on distinctness between vari- 
ties. His suecess toward these ideals has 
been amazing. 


Possibly it wasn’t Jack Frost, but 
something else, that took away from 
Breeze Hill Sweet Seventeen, a most 


charming Rose about which I have before 
written. That is out of the picture. 

Next to it in pleasing pink shades comes 
Nora Cunningham, though Daydream is 
even daintier in its flower quality. Both 
are lusty climbers, both have endured, as 
the others I shall mention have endured, 
our Pennsylvania Winters, without diffi- 
culty. None of them are very rich in 
foliage, though having enough of it. Only 
one or two of them have bloomed more 
than in the one superb June burst. All 
of them, as I have before tried to say, are 
thoroughly distinet, and to my mind ex- 
tremely desirable. 

Turning from the two pink shades 
above referred to, I come next to Kitty 
Kininmonth, the show of which in June 
was breath-taking in its beauty. The 
flowers ran toward five inches in diameter. 
The color was a brilliant light crimson. 
The petals were beautifully fluted, so as 
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to give, as they opened to the sun they 
seemel to enjoy, an appearance of ele- 
gance and endurance. Covering a plant 
which has grown up over a nine-foot arch, 
these flowers stood three successive days 
of unseasonable heat, followed by a heavy 
rain, and still maintained their outstand- 
ing quality. 

Hardly was Kitty Kininmonth a pleas- 
ant reminiscence before Miss Marion 
Manifold did even better, with her 
tremendous blooms just a little bit off the 
shade of Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and eon- 
siderably richer than that excellent var- 
iety, as well as more than twice the 
diameter. Scorcher, properly named be- 
cause of its pleasing redness, comes right 
in between, so that there is a succession 
of these most brilliant and beautiful 
Roses over a period of two or three 
weeks in the heart of the rose season. 

In the last two shipments came Mrs, 
Philip Russell and Countess of Strad- 


broke. Both have now bloomed, though 
neither is yet up to full strength. The 
first-named gave large flowers of dark 


scarlet hue which seemed extraordinary 
until the heavier, fuller, and much more 
double flower of the Countess opened. In 
this latter Rose we seem to have reached 
the maximum, so far, of deep red _ bril- 
lianee, fullness and general beauty. In 
it Mr. Clark has abandoned his earlier 
ideal, because the flower is fuller and 
more regular than the Roses I have men- 
tioned. He writes me that in Australia 
it is a free and continuous bloomer, and 
I suspect that it would be so in the 
southern part of the United States and in 
California. 

I should earlier have mentioned Black 
Boy, which is another in this same group, 
and which gave me a great thrill as I saw 
it first open in California this year. There 
it is easily the best dark-red climbing 
Rose. In the fall of 1930 it bloomed 
again at Breeze Hill, and with flowers of 
almost the blackness that is a proper 
dream of Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 

I presume I ought not to get into dis- 
eussion of the Bush Roses that came also 
from Australia. I may mention a real 
achievement in the Polyantha which has 
the unpleasing name of Mrs. R. M. Finch, 
and for which Mr. Clark is not respons- 
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ible. The Australian grower evidently 
named it for his wife, and he says it is a 
seedling from Orleans. It is the most 
persistent bloomer one can imagine, and 
I am told has proved in forcing to be 
fragrant and extremely desirable. 

Another of these immigrants that is 
altogether worth while is Sunny South. 
The name made me expect yellow flowers, 
but instead, as described in “Modern 
Roses,” they are “pink flushed carmine 
on a yellow base.” This Rose doesn’t 
know how to avoid blooming, and it 
classes with Birdie Blye as a persistent 
bloomer, though it is not so tall as that 
lusty and lovely variety. 

Some of these Australians are going to 
be worth while, I feel sure. They are 
helped toward one’s liking by the names 
that have been wisely given them. It 
isn’t hard to think well of Fancy Free, 
Flying Colours, Loretto, Lorraine Lee, 
Queen of Hearts, Squatter’s Dream. 
There is no handicap such as yet holds 
down the magnificent Spanish climber 
the name of which is so hard to pro- 
nounce—Mme. Gregoire Staechelin. 

Not of Mr. Clark’s origination is 
Golden Dawn, a Rose which, originated 
in Australia by Patrick Grant, has been 
disseminated from England. It comes 
close to being, at least at Breeze Hill, the 
best yellow Rose we have, though this 
year it bleached out somewhat. Each 
year it seems more dependably worth 
while, and it is commended as worth 
attention by those who are willing to 
adventure toward the best things without 
depending on certainties. 

Now on these Australian Roses that 
have been mentioned let me say that I 
would rather not answer letters about 
where to get them. Scorcher and Day- 
dream are in propagation by a great 
wholesale nursery and will, I think, be in 
the trale for 1932. Miss Marion Mani- 
fold, Black Boy and Kitty Kininmonth 
are sparingly in the country, and those 
who sean rose catalogues ean probably 
get next to them. Without intending to 
be discourteous, it is not my business to 
be a purchaser’s guide, though I most 
vigorously endeavor to stir the rose work- 
ers who presume to supply the market 
toward varieties worth carrying on with. 
These gentlemen sometimes grow new 
varities according to prejudices rather 
than upon merit, I sometimes suspect. 





Seaweed as a Manure for Roses 


EAWEED contains about as much nitro- 

gen as farmyard manure, but as it is 
present as slow-acting organic nitrogen, it 
is scarcely so valuable as average dung in 
which a certain proportion is present in 
the active available form of soluble am- 
monia compounds. The Seaweed decays 
rapidly in the soil, however, and some of 
its nitrogen soon becomes available. It is 
most beneficial on light land where green 
manuring is known to give good results. 
The amount of phosphoric acid in Seaweed 
is less than half that of dung, hence it is 
desirable to supplement it wiih a phos- 
phatic manure, such as superphosphate or 
basic slag. On the other hand, Seaweed is 
richer in potash. Seaweed used as above 
would undoubtedly prove very beneficial to 
Roses, and could be applied either on the 
surface or dug into the soil during the 
autumn or winter months. 

—(Gardening Illustrated, English) 


Flower 
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Practical Features of Growing Cyclamen, 


Gloxinia and Cineraria 
BY L. G. BLESSENAAR, (Mich.) 


reliable firm, who obtain stock 
from hybridists. 

Two sowings should be made, one about 
mid-August, the other a month later; in 
pans or shaliow boxes, one foot square, 
well-drained. 

Soil should consist of one part fine 
loam, one part leaf-mold, and one part 
clean, sharp silver sand. 

Make surface very fine and press down 
evenly; sow then evenly and rather thinly; 
cover with sand about one-eighth of an 
inch. This will in a great measure pre- 
vent the seedlings from doing what gar- 
deners term “damping off”; which they 
are apt to do if conditions becomes 
stagnant. 

Water the seedpans or boxes carefully 
with a fine rose-spray and place them in 
some cool and shaded place on sifted 
coal ashes on the north side of a wall or 
building, where they germinate in about 
a week or ten days. : 

As soon as large enough to conveni- 
ently handle, pot the seedlings into thumb 
pots, shifting on into larger sizes as often 
as required, never allowing them to be- 
come the least pot-bound. 

Soil should consist of half leaf-mold 
and half fine fibrous loam with a good 
sprinkling of silver sand and the soil 
for final shift, (flowering-pot) one part 
well-deeayed cow or pulverized sheep 
manure, and three parts of good fibrous 
loam. 

About the first of October, remove the 
plants to greenhouse or any place where 
you can regulate the temperature,—a 
place where it is cool and moist, but not 
stagnant in atmospheric conditions. From 
such a place, with flowers out and in bud, 
we may buy the plants from florists. 

The plant is bought, but now where 
to place it. Keep it in a cool, moist place, 
temperature nights about 45°, with a rise 
of ten degrees by day; and last but not 
least, protect the plant from draft!! 

We hate drafts,—not less do plants. If 
the Cineraria is in draft, the green-fly 
will tell you. Fumigate therefore with 
tobacco once in ten days or place tobacco 
stems among the plants, if fumigating 
is objectionable; but of all, keep the 
Cineraria out of draft. 

Water occasionally with liquid cow or 
sheep manure water, but not until the 
first flower-buds begin to appear, and you 
will have the nicest Cinerarias. 


Pp URCHASE fresh seed from some 


GLOXINIA 


_ Sow seed in a warm temperature early 
in February, in pans or shallow boxes, 
containing a finely-sifted mixture of peat, 
leaf-mold and silver-sand in about equal 
proportions. Seedlings will begin to ap- 
pear in about ten days, when great care 
must be exercised in watering, or they 
will “damp off.” Sueeess with Gloxinias 
depends largely in taking proper care of 
watering. Even when active in growth, 
always give water from the spout of a 
watering can, not hitting the leaves with 


water, though the Gloxinia likes a warm 
humid atmosphere during its growing 
season. 

When the seedlings ean be conveniently 
handled, pot them, single, into thumb 
pots, using a soil mixture of two parts 
leaf-mold, one part good fibrous loam 
and one part peat. 

Shade the plants well from sunshine, 
in a position free from draft. They 
(seedlings) usually bloom by the middle 
of August, and an abundance of air is 
very welcome. 

With flowering over, the leaves will 
begin to mature, and at that time with- 
hold water gradually. 

When the leaves have ripened off, store 
the pots in a temperature of 45° (be sure, 
hold the same temperature!) and just 
sufficient water to keep the tubers from 
shriveling. 

Towards the middle of February, the 
tubers will show signs of starting into 
growth. 

A batch should be started at this time, 
choosing the tubers which appear most 
active. 

The remainder should be held back 
for another month; this will give a much 
longer period of blossoming. 

Shake all the old soil from the tubers 
and pot again in well-drained pots, using 
sizes just large enough to accommodate 
the tubers; same soil mixture as used for 
thumb pots. 

Give the tubers but little water until 
active root growth begins. When the 
pots are filled with roots, shift on at once 
into the flowering pots. Shifting some- 
times damages the leaves, which have a 
tendency to cling around the sides of the 
pots. No insect pests or fungous disease 
will attack Gloxinias, if carefully grown, 
and the same tubers can be grown for 
several years; though frequent change 
is more satisfactory. 

Gloxinias being natives of tropical 
America, requires 80° temperature, (some 
people say stove temperature,) during 
their growing season. This makes it 
possible to grow them (as to flower) at 
any season. Summer, however, is the 
natural flowering-time. If plants are 
bought, attend to temperature and water, 
but do not get water on the foliage; the 
sediments of the water make a deposit 
on the bright hairy foliage, that takes 
away the luster which gives such a healthy 
and effective appearance to well-bloomed 
plants. 

CYCLAMEN 


Sow seeds from Mid-August until be- 
ginning of December. Use a soil mixture 
ofcoarse sifted leave and heath-soil, peat 
and some silver sand; coarse sifted for 
drainage. Cover lightly with sand and 
don’t keep too warm; 60° is fine. Germi- 
nation takes place after about six weeks; 
during that time a bulb or corn has been 
formed, so that leaf growth was not vis- 
ible. When two leaves are developed, 
place the plants around the edges of 4 
or 5-inch pots; and when large enough, 
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shift into 3-inch pots. At all stages the 
Cyclamen must have good drainage. One 
firm I visited paid much attention to 
drainage by putting some charcoal in 
every pot, when the Cyclamen were 
shifted. Plenty of light,—and in the 
benches coal-ashes,—on which the boxes 
were placed,—were given in the green- 
houses. 

Two main factors,—good drainage and 
plenty of light. In sowing seed, don’t 
use pans, but boxes, which drain better. 
When shifting the seedlings, don’t give 
them too large-sized pots, as the roots 
are sparingly produced, and too much 
pot-room would be fatal for the start. 
Use soil as stated above. 

Now we have the Cyclamen plants in 
3-inch pots, with, on the the bottom, some 
charcoal. By Midsummer, we shift again, 
and in September they are to come into 
flower-pots six inches or larger, depend- 
ing on size of plant. No matter from 
what firm you buy Cyclamen seed, a cer 
tain per cent won’t come up. If we have 
the right strain, however, Cyclamen comes 
true to color from seed. 

Suppose you buy a fine Cyclamen 
around Christmas. The question is where 
to place it, and what should be the proper 
care. 

Here are the points; plenty of light, 
temperature in day 60° to 65°, at night, 
50°, water and drainage. The last respon- 
sibility is for the florist, as the final 
shift was made. I prefer to pour water 
in the saucer, not on the soil; and always 
of the same temperature; always given 
by the same person. Some liquid chicken 
manure water frequently, benefits the 
Cyelamen very much. 

Fumigate against green-fly, or still bet- 
ter vaporize with some of the nicotine 
extracts. 

And you may be quite surprised, how 
the florists can sell for that low price a 
Cyelamen from which you have so much 
pleasure. 





Rhododendron and Peat Moss 


HODODENDRONS _ generally _re- 
quire a distinctly acid soil. Moss in 
a Blueberry marsh is almost always 
Sphagnum Moss. The brown, partly-de- 
cayed Moss a foot or so down, is what is 
sold as Peat Moss. In pure Sphagnum 
Bogs, this layer of partly decomposed 
Moss is much thicker. Underneath this 
is Moss in all stages of decomposition 
until you finally have pure black Peat. 
There seems to be much confusion re- 
garding the use of the word “Peat,” due 
partly perhaps to ealling this partly- 
decomposed Moss “Peat Moss.” The 
term is perfectly proper, but many 
shorten it and say simply “Peat” instead 
of “Peat Moss.” The black Peat is us- 
ually extremely acid and should be thor- 
oughly dried before using any quantity, 
except on something which wants a very 
acid soil. 

As for the Peat Moss which poultrymen 
use, I have no experience, but I presume 
that it is the same for Peat Moss which 
has been used for bedding cattle, and 
which is dried and sold as fertilizer. 


D. W. Arcuir, (Mich.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








ATURE is showing signs of slow- 
ing down, although we must look 
sharp to notice the change. 


For many weeks we have been enjoy- 
ing, one after the other, the good things 
Nature provides year after year, and with 
the passing of each item on Nature’s 
menu, as well as on her entertainment 
program, we count that as one more labor 
fiinished for 1931. 


With few exceptions the Birds have 











Fruit of the Mandrake or May Apple 


finished their housekeeping for this year, 
and are taking a well-earned rest. Per- 
haps they look with pride upon their 
grown-up sons and daughters that have 
taken their places as good Bird citizens, 
and have forgotten, as parents are apt 
to forget, the trying days when these 
same sons and daughters caused them so 
much worry and concern. 


It is hard to believe that some of the 
Birds are already leaving the Northern 
States on their southern journey. Among 
these are the Bobolinks that sang so ex- 
uberantly in May and June. The Bobo- 
link and his leisurely movement South 
brings to mind the story of a Union 
soldier during the Civil War. He shot 
and killed a Bobolink feeding in a rice 
field. Picking up the dead Bird, he 
noticed the odd formation of the beak. 
This gave him an idea, and when the war 
was over he designed a rice huller, using 
the principle of the Bobolink’s bill; a 
principle that has endured to this day. 


In August we do not hear the Gold- 
finch’s song as much as in former months. 
One of the few late-nesting Birds, he is 
busy earing for his young family. But 
all the time he is keeping an eye on your 
garden that he may not miss the ripening 
of the lettuce seeds, or the Cosmos, or the 
many other seed delicacies the garden 
may have in store for him. 

In favored marshy places we find ex- 
quisite clumps of Mallow. So artistically 
does Nature arrange them, they look as 
though they had been planted and cared 
for by an expert gardener. 


Yellow Daisies are in abundance this 
month, nearly everywhere, and along 
dusty roadsides, Evening Primroses open 
their blossoms in late afternoon. 


We cannot write of August without a 
thought for Joe-Pye Weed, Boneset and 
Ironweed, that paint the meadows so 
gaily. In the background we see still 
green fronds of Golden-rod, and the hard, 
green buds of Asters that are preparing 
to make their triumphant bow next 
month.. 


In woodlots that have not been pas- 
tured we may find juiey May Apples 
in early August; and while we are look- 
ing for them we may chance upon a patch 
of luscious Blackberries. Nature is al- 
ways prepared to give us a treat in one 
way or another, any time of the year, if 
we know just where to look. 


The annual meteoric shower will soon 
be due. From the 9th to the 13th is the 
time to look for it; the most spectacular 
demonstration occurring the 11th or 12th. 
Yearly the earth crashes through the 
heart of the Perseid meteor stream, which 
is estimated to be 70,000,000 miles wide, 
causing this shower of “shooting stars.” 
One should look to the northeast after 
darkness falls, but if we are interested 
enough to warrant staying up late, after 
midnight, high overhead we see the 
phenomenon at its best. 


August days and nights are merry 
with the music of Insects. All day long 
the Cicada, or Locust, seemingly goes 
through the noisy performance of wind- 
ing up himself, immediately unwinding 
until he slowly runs down. When a 
chorus of them are heard in a not-too- 
distant woods, it is a treat not soon for- 
gotten. How many of us remember that 
period of our childhood when we searched 
for the cast-off skins of Cicadas clinging 
to tree trunks? They made excellent 
brooches, we recall, although they were 
not looked upon with favor by certain 
friends and relatives older than ourselves. 


As evening comes on, these August 
days, countless other inseets fiddle and 
buzz as though their very lives depended 
upon it. Apparently they are unmindful 
of the fact that their “singing” days are 
numbered, and that the first severe frost 
will still their musie. To the nature lover, 
the night insects sing pleasant lullabies 
which make fitting endings for perfect 
August days. 





The well-balanced and diversified char- 
acter of the matter which is printed in 
THe FLtower Grower each month 
through-out the year makes it a collec- 
tion of literature in magazine form which 
cannot be duplicated anywhere. If there 
is any question about the value of this 
statement, it is suggested that each 
reader make his own comparison. Not 
only is the quality present, but there is a 
quantity in every issue which no other 
magazine even approaches. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


SOOUNCEOROECOEORORAREBOAE 





“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind: 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; |. 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler 
heaven ; 


Where slaves once more their native land 
behold, aa: : 

No friends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold.” 


HE Winnebago tribe of Indians in com- 
TT memoration of their victory in 1805 
over the attacking Sioux, on the site 
of Winnebago village, held a festival of 
thanksgiving lasting several days, in the 
late Summer of each year regularly. Some 
years ago this picturesque old Harvest and 
Thanksgiving Festival was revived and the 
small remnant of the tribe remaining again 
took part in their strange and interesting 
dances among which were the Snake Dance, 
War Dance, Scalp, Corn, Chicken, and 
Squaw Dance, the latter the only one in 
which the squaws were allowed to take part. 
Our American Indians were great herbal- 
ists. Squawvine, known to many as Par- 
tridgeberry, Winterclove, or Checkerberry, 
received its name because the squaws made 
tea of the herb and drank it for several 
weeks before childbirth. The herb is tonic, 
astringent and diuretic. Partridges are 
said to be fond of the berry, hence the name 
of Partridgeberry. Also called One-berry 
vine, because of one red berry between two 
leaves, nearly opposite each other. 

Gold Thread, or Coptis, with a yellowish- 
white flower, growing wild in Northeastern 
part of United States, also was a well- 
known herb. This herb is likewise highly 
esteemed in the Orient; in India as a bitter 
tonic and in China for dyspepsia. Mixed 
with white of an egg it has been used to 
bring a boil to a head. 





“God made the country, and Man made 
the town.’’—COwPER. 

When flowers are to be sent a distance, it 
is claimed they remain fresher and last 
longer when the stems are stuck in pieces 
of raw potatoes. 

Set a Carnation and catch a rat; that’s 
the latest way. If rats are destroying, not 
only the peace of your mind, but things 
more substantial, don’t bother to call in 
the Pied Piper; use Carnations instead! 
For the benefit of doubting Thomases we 
quote a paragraph of a letter received from 
the Health Dept., Los Angeles, in reply to 
an inquiry of this writer: 

“,  . . A call was received from a flora) 
establishment complaining that rats were de- 
stroying their stock. Our inspector upon ar- 
riving there learned that Carnations seemed 
to be suffering the most during these raids, so 
he baited his traps, twelve in all, and calling 
at this address the following morning found 
that teh of these contained a rat. The florist 
donated quite a large bunch of these flowers 
and hundreds of traps were thus baited the 


following night and a large catch of rodents 
was obtained. This is a true story of the 
Carnations. . : Psy 
(Signed) CC. K. Srewart, Director Rodent 
Control 
Have you ever found several four-leaf 


Clovers, all in a bunch? A pot of the 
lucky emblems would make a delightful 
and unusual gift for a shut-in friend. The 
same root seems to frequently produce a 
whole crop. 


Some now the Dog Days, called in Japan, 
Doyo—a season of the greatest heat, last- 
ing for 18 days ending August 8. Folks 
born between July 22 and August 22 are 
under the sign Leo. President Hoover, 


President Harrison and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes were all born in August. Such peo- 
ple are said to be brave as lions, but are 
cautioned to keep their blood pure: 

“Greens” are considered good for keeping 
the blood pure. Dandelions for instance, 
“Dear common flower, that grow’st beside 
the way, fringing the dusty road with 
harmless gold!” make excellent “greens, 
while the tender young leaves are nice in 
salad. The roots have long been used medi- 
cinally for constipation and some forms of 
dyspepsia. These are best gathered in the 
late Autumn when the milky juice becomes 
thick and bitter. Mustard too is good for 
a body, inside and outside, as all of you 
know. Likewise Lambquarters, known to 
some as the homely name, Pigweed. Down 
South the negroes used to make vermifuge 
of this herb to expel worms, all parts of the 
plant being good for the purpose. Some 
like Purslane, a relation of Miss Portulaca, 
for “greens.” 


“Use men as you would wood; if one 
inch is rotten, you do not throw away the 
whole piece.”—Chinese proverb. 





Now we hear turnips make as good kraut 
as cabbage. Wonders will never cease. 
child 


“Every should have 


mudpies, grass- 
hoppers, tadpoles, frogs, mudturtles, elder- 
berries, wild strawberries, acorns, chestnut 


trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water lilies, 
woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various ani- 
mals to pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to 
roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries and hornets; 
and any child who has been deprived of these 
has been deprived of the best part of his edu- 
cation.” 

sSurbank’s The Training of the Human Plant 


Pliable roofing paint, some one says, will 
close up wee breaks in the garden hose so 
it will hold out for the rest of the season. 
And since adhesive tape quite successfully 
mends hot water bottles, ete., that also 
might help on the hose, though to make it 
stick it would need to be warmed a bit. “A 
penny saved,” you know. 





m Pe ; flowers have an expression of 
countenance as much as men or animals. Some 
seem to smile; some have a sad expression ; 
some are pensive and diffident; others again 
are plain, honest and upricht, like the broad- 
faced Sunflower and the Hollyhock. We find 
ourselves speaking of them as laughing, as 
gay and coquettish, as nodding and dancing 
.. . You almost wish to . . . inquire 
after their health and ask them if they wish 
to send any message by you to 4 ° 
friends.” —BEECHER 

Fritillaria, a dainty Alpine plant, is cul- 
tivated in many wild-flower sanctuaries. 
The small white bulbs are valued by the 
Chinese who boil them with sugar and dried 
orange peel which they consider a remedy 
for asthma and useful in cases of consump- 
tion. Large quantities are exported. 


Tree of Heaven is cultivated in the U. S., 
but grows naturally in India and China. 
In parts of China the leaves are used for 
feeding certain kinds of silkworms. Medi- 
cinally it has been used to expel parasites 
in both men and dogs. Believed also to aid 


digestion, provoking bile secretions. An 
infusion has been considered useful for 
dysentery. Some folks find the odor of 


the blossoms offensive, it has been noted. 


“Beauty is in the eye of him who sees it.” 
—(Old Indian proverb.) 


Caladium, also known as Elephant’s Ear, 
is a garden plant cultivated in the U. S. 
A leaf measuring 37% by 54% inches was 
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boasted of somewhere in Penna., while 


Florida claims to have produced plants with 
leaves 54 inches by 68%. In the tropics the 
plant is known as Taro and esteemed for 
its starchy edible tuberous root. A _ tree 
known as Elephant Apple grows in India 
which is useful in medicine, the crushed 
fruit also being often made into sherbet. 
Strawberry Bush, a low trailing shrub, is 
allied medicinally to Wahoo, also growing 
wild in the U. S., the latter being some- 


times called Burning Bush, or Spindle 
tree. In malarial districts it was once pop- 
ular made into a tea. Winter Cherry is 


sometimes called Strawberry Tomato and 
regarded highly among European peasantry, 
in cases of dropsy, gravel, and jaundice. 
Fresh or dried berries may be used. Straw- 
berry Tree grows in China known there as 
Yang-mei. Some years ago it was reported 
that our Government hoped to introduce 
this fruit into our country. Although 
rough on the outside, the fruit is somewhat 
juicy and no doubt under special cultivation 
the flavor could be greatly improved. Said 
to be a kin to the Wax-Myrtle and also 
allied to Sweet Gale, or Gale odorant, grow- 
ing in swampy places in No. Carolina and 
other places as well as in Europe. Once 
famous as a home remedy for different 
ailments. 


It has been found necessary to organize 
a League to preserve the desert flora, as it 
was to conserve the wild flowers of the 
Eastern woods. Whether through igno- 
rance, wilfulness, thoughtlessness, selfish- 
ness, or simply an itch to destroy, it is 
amazing how destructive humans can be 
without half trying. 


‘Oh! the pleasant days of old, which so often 
people praise! 

True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace 
our modern days: 

Bare floors were strewed 
walls let in the cold; 
Oh! how they must have shivered in those 

pleasant days of old! 


with rushes—the 


Oh! those blessed times of old! with their 
chivalry and state; 

I love to read their chronicles which such 
brave deeds relate; 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear 
their legends told— 
But. Heaven be thanked! 
blessed times of old!” 

—FRANCES BROWN 
(From an old reader over 50 years’ old.) 


I live not, in those 


The Economic Conservation Commission 
of America, has been discussing how surplus 
fruits of California may be saved for pub- 
lie institutions and needy folks in the U. S. 
It is to be hoped it goes farther than just 
mere talk. Waste is. wicked and all over 
the U. S. similar discussions would be in 
order and should be acted upon as well. 
Americans are noted by our own scientists 
as being the greatest wasters in the world. 
Why not form committees of one, two, 
three or dozens and give away our surplus 
instead of throwing it out with selfish dis- 
regard for less fortunates. One not 


does 
need to go far to find such, either. 





Whole cloves are said to be even better 
than moth balls, and surely smell better, to 
keep out moths from your winter clothing. 





Some thoughts on Beauty: 


For beauty they have sought in every age, 
He who perceives it is from himself set free. 


—GOETHE. 
Knowledge of Ideal Beauty is not to be 
acquired. It is born with us. —BLAKE. 


Everyone chooses his love out of the objects of 
beauty according to his own taste. —PLATO 


Beauty can never be measured for it does not 

exist apart from the artist himself. 
—COMMARASWAMY. 

The Soul craves for Happiness which cometh 


who glimpse the Beauty 
—VASWANI. 


ot. oe 
within. 
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Colinus virginianus (Bobwhite or Common Quail) 


Big Railroads Protect the Quail 


BY 


T LEAST one big railway system 

is to protect the Birds. Years 

agg it was customary for the rail- 
roads to be as discourteous as possible 
and a passenger asking a question re- 
ceived, if any, a gruff reply. This created 
a feeling of antagonism and _ hatred 
against the roads. But they learned that 
it was better to show more respect for 
the traveling public and thus changed 
their attitude. 

And now one big railroad has taken 
up the protection of the Quail. The 
Rock Island, one of the big lines operat- 
ing from Chicago through the South and 
Southwest, has just issued instructions to 
all seetion foremen to protect the nests 
of all Birds, and especially those of the 
Quail, in cleaning up the right-of-way 





Oreortyx pictus (Mountain Quail) in Winter. 
—(Photo by courtesy U. S. Forest Service) 


BENNETT B. 


SMITH, 


( Kans.) 


during the Spring and Summer. _Instrue- 
tions further say that so far as possible 
to save all Sumae bushes and other seed- 
ing bushes which may provide food for 
the Birds. 

Railroad right-of-ways would be great 


areas for game preserves, greater per- 
haps than those lands owned by the 
various states for such purposes. It 


would not be practical for railroads to 
leave grass growing, due to fire hazard, 
but protection to nests, and favoring the 
seeds, would be a great help in replenish- 
ing the decreasing supply of many Birds. 
The saving of the Sumae along highways 
and railroads would add thousands of 
bushels of seeds for food. 

The Quail is one of the best known 
Birds to hunters over the whole United 





Gunnison’s National Forest, Colorado 
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States and is equally appreciated on the 


table. Its great popularity has caused 
the Bird to be hunted too closely, and 
laws have been passed in practically all 
states where the Bird exists, to protect 
it. Its cheery eall of “Bob-white” early 
in the morning is one of the pleasant 
sounds of the rural sections, a sound 
which may be heard the year ’round 
since this Bird remains in a certain sec- 
tion throughout the year. 

Nests are secluded in a fence corner or 
other quiet place and in the same char- 
acter of places will the Birds take refuge 
in cold weather. The old fields, where 
corn or other small grain grew, are its 
feeding places, and here it picks up the 
waste grain and_ destructive insects. 
Weed seeds are a great favorite and a 
great quantity of these are eaten includ- 
ing the worst pests of farm and field, the 
Coekleburr, Chickweed, Smartweed, Pig- 
weed, Beggar Lice, and many others. 
Also Crab, Witch, and Foxtail Grasses. 
Wild Fruit and Nuts, as Acorns, Beech- 
nuts, Chestnuts, and Pine seeds are also 
eaten. Through examination it has been 
found that farm grain furnishes only 
about a sixth of the Quail’s food, which 
is but slight pay for the great work done 
by this Bird and even this for most part 
was waste left in the fields. 

In June, July, and August, insects are 
the great diet and vast numbers are eaten. 
During this time many pests such as the 
Colorado Potato Beetle, the Cucumber 
and May Beetles, Wireworms, Boll Wee- 
vil, Cutworms, and Chinch Bugs are de- 
stroyed in great numbers. 

The great benefit to the farm is ample 
reason for Quail being protected, al- 
though it is not necessary to prohibit kill- 
ing of a reasonable number for food, 
since it is very prolific. In the nesting 
season, the bird lays ten to eighteen pure- 
white eggs. 

There are numerous species of the 
Quail. The common Quail is plentiful in 
the Old World and in the regions of the 
Mediterranean; in Asia there are a few 
species, and in China a small four-inch 
bird (Coturnix exealphatoria) is used to 
warm the hands of the owner. In India 
the Bird is known as the Rain Quail (C. 
ceromandeliea ). 

In the United States the Bird (Coli- 
nus virginianus) is known by several 
names in different sections—Partridge in 
the South, Quail in the North, and in 
others as the Bob-white. It oceurs all 
through the South central states and as 
far North as Maine and Minnesota. It 
is ten inches long with upper parts of 
reddish-brown variegated with gray and 
black; the forehead and a band on the 
neck are black. The throat and breast 
are white with bars of black on the belly. 





A Remarkable Canary 


HE daily routine of my Canary, 
(it’s a female,) : 

We have a bungalow, four rooms 
on one floor, kitchen leads into the dining 
room, then into the bedroom. We set 
the alarm for 6:30. She will not make 
any sound until the alarm rings, then she 
will chirp through her bed (a cover) 
until one of us get up and take the cover 
off her eage. She then looks for me to 
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talk to her. I begin to chatter in a foolish 
way and her bill opens and she trys to 
make me understand her. This lasts for 
about three minutes; we then have break- 
tast. She calls in a different tone then 
for a crumb off the table. She will not 
stop until she gets one. She takes it 
and puts it in her cup. She never eats 
anything unless she puts it in that cup. 

I have bird houses all around my house 
and every time a Bird goes into the home 
she has a certain way of calling. If 
there’s a stranger coming into the house 
she has still a different call. During the 
day my wife lets her out of her cage. 
If we have company, the Bird will either 
fly onto the table or on the wife’s head, 
until she gets acrumb. I have a screened 
porch which we generally let her fly 
around in. 

The kitchen is about 25 feet from the 
porch. I ean call her by name and 
she will immediately answer my call and 
then come to me. It is now 6:30 P. M. 
She looks again for a crumb, which of 
course she gets, because she’ll not stop 
until she gets it. Then at 7:00 P. M., she 
has a different call again. This is for her 
bed, as we call it. She calls twice in 
quick succession and very sharp. She 
then turns her head up and looks to the 
top of her eage as much as to say, “Time's 
up, it’s bedtime.” This time never varies 
5 minutes all year round. I don’t know 
whether she can tell time or not, but the 
clock faces her cage. My wife wouldn't 
take one hundred dollars for this bird. 
And this is a true story of Vivian. 

Anprew Meiriina, (N. Y.) 


A Baby Rail 

MONG all Baby Birds the Rail is 

perhaps the ugliest; as his feathers, 
what few there are at this time, are a 
dirty black and his shape, so long and 
lanky, renders him a laughable object, 
while his determined ery of fear is so 
sereechy and raucus, you want to throw 
him as far as you can send him. 

Even when grown up, a Rail is appar- 
ently all legs, sharp toes, and sharper bill, 
few feathers and short wings, yet we find 
a plump round body that makes the finest 
eating, as they are most always fat and 
are sought by hunters as. desirable tidbits 
for the table. 

The name Rail is merely a contraction 
for the family rallidea which includes all 
the Mud-hens, Gallinules, Coots, Corn- 
brakes, and Soras, that are really all 
Marsh Birds. They nest in deep grass 
and always near the water. One can 














A Young Rail is an ugly Bird 





’ tection. 


find them by waiting quietly near some 
pool or waterway, until a low clucking 
call betrays their hiding place as this 
call is used when feeding. 

This Bird lives on worms, seeds, plant 
shoots and shellfish. They will stand 
motionless on one foot until a erayfish is 
spied when their long bill gets it in a 
jiffy and then a like wait for more. This 
habit of standing on one foot belongs to 
most of the family of rallidea. 

We saved this little fellow from being 
gobbled by a big Moceasin in a rice ditch. 
The mother steod on the levee uttering 
such a ery of distress we turned our 
attention to learning the cause. “Here’s 
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the baby and there’s the offender”, the 
man cried as he picked up the quivering 
Rail and pointed to a hugh Snake glid- 
ing to the water in the ditch. 

Out in the waving rice the Mother Bird 
was frantically calling to her brood to 
come to her for the Rail cares for her 
brood almost the same as a hen with 
chickens. I hid my little prisoner in my 
bouquet of grasses and took him home 
to get a picture of him but I was only 
half-way successful as he would not face 
me nor let his foot down. But when I 
let him go near his mother he used both 
feet in double-quick time. 


Mary Marston, (Texas) 





Making Friends With the Birds 


BY MRS. W. B. ROADS, (Ohio) 


and entertaining our: Bird Friends 
are, and too often the gardener fails 
to appreciate their true value. 

In some countries Birds are protected 
by law, and nests provided for them. 
Louisana has established a Bird Sanctuary 
forty miles square, large enough for fifty 
thousand migratory Birds. 

The way to attract Birds is to furnish 
them food and water, and of course pro- 
Food is most appreciated in 
Winter, but it is also well to provide the 
things they like in Summer, as this helps 
to keep them from eating our small 
fruits. 

There are a number of trees and shrubs 
that may be used in landscaping that will 
furnish fruit for the Birds in the Win- 
ter, such as: Bayberry, Mountain Ash, 
Viburnums, Spice Bush, Sassafras and 
Woodbine. 

Houses and feeding devices can either 
be made at home or purchased ready 
made. Sometimes the rough home-made 
ones are more attractive to the Birds than 
the fancy and more expensive ones. They 
should be cleaned out each Spring and 
placed within easy reach; and as it is 
a pleasure to watch and study the Birds, 
it is well to place them where they can 
easily be seen. 

If you wish a variety of Birds, place 
several different kinds of food on your 
cafeteria, such as sunflower seed, bread 
crumbs, apples, nuts, buckwheat, ete. 
Some use automatic feeders that resemble 
the food hoppers used in feeding chicks, 
mixed feed being used. 

Birds like to bathe; so water for bath- 
ing must be provided, using a shallow 
pan not deeper than two inches. 

For the Martin house the rooms should 
be about eight inches long and built on a 
pole from twelve to twenty feet above 
ground and some distance away from 
trees. A male usually comes scouting 
around first and in a few weeks there is 
a flock. They chatter and sing from 
break of day. They leave early for the 
South, remaining with us only about 
four months. Martins feed from the air, 
and each one destroys thousands of 
mosquitoes every day. 

Although the Blue Jay is a robber, he 
eats such pests as scale, insects, cater- 
pillars, and grasshoppers. He is a very 


SEW of us realize how interesting 


interesting Bird and has a great variety 
of calls which we ean hear all day long. 

The Bluebird is not only prized for its 
beauty, but it is also of great value to the 
gardener, as two-thirds of his food con- 
sists of cutworms, grasshoppers, ete. He 
is one of the last to leave in the Fall. 

Some one has ealled the Humming 
Birds the “Fairest of the Bird World.” 
They like tubular flowers such as the 
Columbine, Honeysuckle, Nasturtium, 
ete. They are not at all shy and will 
visit the garden in the presence of many 
people. 

Our friends the Woodpecker and Nut- 
hatch, enjoy finding suet which has been 
placed in holes bored in old trees. 

Food, home, water, and protestion, will 
bring many Birds to your garden, and 
they will come back year after year. 
Do not attract and fail to protect, for no 
garden is complete without the song of 
Birds. Their rent is more than paid in 
song, and their board is more than paid 
in the amount of insects, ete., which they 
destroy. 





The Starling’s Winter Habits 


OW that this Bird is becoming really 

abundant, we are learning something 
of its winter habits. It gathers in large 
flocks and flies here and there; seemingly 
anywhere it can find food. The past 
week, (Jan. 5, 1931), I saw a flock of 
about two hundred, about half way be- 
tween Milwaukee and Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Being on a lecture tour I took oe- 
casion to inquire and hear reports. of 
them at present in several places in that 
state. This week in driving from Toledo, 
Ohio, to Pontiae, Miehigan, I saw a flock 
of perhaps a hundred, about twenty 
miles west of Detroit, Mich. 

They come to the vicinity of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in large flocks every 
Winter, but do not seem to be so numer- 
ous as they were three or four years ago, 
though they are there now by the thon- 
sands. I saw them in Kentueky some 
two or three weeks ago. 

They go as far south as the gulf coast, 
but do not seem to be truly migratory in 
the sense that they fly South to spend 
the Winter, and come North again to 
breed. 

Fioyp Brauuiar, (Tenn.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
fer the yood of all. 


“Your magazine is always a great help. You 
have sO many more practical suggestions than 
any other magazine, that I find I turn to it 
more often than to any other that I take. I 
wish you continued success.” 

(Greenwich, Conn.) 


“We look forward from month to month for 
the arrival of THE FLOWER GROWER and read 
it from cover to cover.” (Little Rock, Ark.) 

“Your paper still leads the way for kindred 
publications, and I recommend it wherever 
the opportunity affords.” (Newark, N. J.) 

“IT am taking this opportunity of joining 
the many who testify to the beauty of your 
magazine, It, indeed, has a mission, bringing 
into the lives of its fortunate readers, a 
sweetness, a cleanness, and a charming 
philosophy that go a long way to make better 
and happier people. Surely that is a worth- 
while mission, carrying with it the joy of 
serviceable achievement, a proper and healthy 
pride and the very best of rewards—a 
consciousness of having contributed something 
to the good of humanity.” 

(Baltimore, Md.) 

“You invite a comparison of your magazine 
with any one or two that are published, and 
I think you are very safe because I have never 
found any magazine so interesting on the 
subject of flowers as yours, and I do believe 
that you will be supported by an overwhelm- 
ing majority from your subscribers.” 

(Evanston, Ill.) 

“T appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER very 
highly. I can generally find what I want in 
it. The language is terse and to the point.” 

(Portland, Ore.) 

“T have found THE FLOWER GROWER most 
delightful. My regard for the magazine is 
shown by the fact that I have just renewed 
my subscription for a five-year period.” 

(Hanover, Ind.) 

“IT think THE FLOWER GROWER is the most 
interesting magazine we get and look forward 
to receiving it every month. Best wishes for 
your continued success.” (Victoria, B. C.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine 
I have found, and for garden doings and 
pointers, it cannot be beaten.” 

(East Dedham, Mass.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best in its line. 
I have found it to contain more information 
than any other magazine about’ general 
gardening and other information that one 
should know in growing plants and shrubbery. 

“The articles by M. C. are especially help- 
ful.” (Cleveland, Ohio) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER provides many highly 
interesting and instructive hours for us each 
month. We thank you for them.” 

(Putney, Vt.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is most inspiring and 
brim full of real knowledge for the garden 
lover.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“I subscribe again with pleasure for your 
very interesting and helpful magazine. It is 
to THkE FLOWER GROWER I go for assistance 
in all of my garden difficulties.” 

(Ogdensburg, N. Y.) 

“Better and better does THE FLOWER 

GROWER seem to grow. All success to it.” 
(Sherwood, Ore.) 

“Your magazine is of a vast service to me 
in my gardening operations for our Colony, 
and it is also inspiring through the editorials 
by Mr. Cooper.” (Newllano, La.) 

“We are delighted with THE FLOWER 
GROWER and under no circumstances would 
consent to be without it. You certainly have 
a fine publication with tone, quality and 
widely informative.”’ Sayre, Pa.) 

“Every article in THE FLOWwerR Grower is 
not only instructive and suggestive, but enter- 
taining and full of inspiration.” 

(St. Paul, Minn.) 


“I feel as though my best friend was gone 
when I have to do without THe FLower 
GROWER. It is surely a wonderful information 
bureau in regard to flowers and as other 
excellent reading matter.” (Kewanee, III.) 


“I regret that I did not know of your maga- 
zine before as I certainly-do enjoy it and am 
passing the good work around. 

“Truly your paper is a wonderful treatment, 
not only to the mind of amateur but profes- 
sionals as well.” (Port Huron, Mich.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER gets better every 
ent I like to read your own individual 
tems,—good sense in them all.” 

(Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

















“UNCERTAINTY IN ROSES” 

May I be allowed to go on with this dis- 
cussion “Uncertainty in Roses.” I think 
Dr. McFarland has the right idea, and Mr. 
Borden in giving us his list tends to end 
many Rose Adventures for the timid. He 
also says many have no time or money to 
waste. The rich and poor alike can have 
Roses, that is the beauty of it; the lean 
purse has to plan more carefully and give 
more time, and wait more patiently, for he 
can get cuttings and slips. So the money 
question can be forgotten! If it is brought 
up, it is just an excuse. 

I believe in the value of doubt—by that 
I mean I do not believe all I hear, such as 
“Lilacs do not bloom for seven years,” 
“Stocks cannot be grown twice running in 
the same ground,” “Peonies will not grow 
in Petaluma,” (I grow beauties!), “Del- 
phiniums cannot be divided,” ete., ete., and 
many more such statements, and many 
believe them. Gardens must test and try 
for their own locality,—there lies the fun! 
The failures are usually due to some cul- 
tural mistake. 

Mr. Borden’s list is good, but restricting. 
Rose-growing is a very personal thing and 
while one grower desires everblooming fool- 
proof Roses, and is not particular about 
form, the other wants good form first, and 
perfume and color last. I am trying for 
both—having half my Rose beds colorful, 
free bloomers; one-quarter better form, but 
fairly free with flowers; and tucked away 
between these my Roses of exhibition form. 

The Radiances leave me cold. American 
Beauty Climber is a sodden-looking mess 
after its very short blooming time. Bess 
Lovett is far better blooming over weeks 
and falling off cleanly. The Rose that has 
held up on all counts this year in freedom 
of bloom, color, form, all above average, 
is Mrs. Sam McGredy, and I found it myself 
when I was adventuring in catalogs this 
Fall. I had six blooms all out together, 
measuring between 514” and 6” in diameter. 
It is a wonder and does all the introducers 
claim. Another Rose that is a good garden 
decorative, and yet has form, is Miss C. F. 
Van Rossem, crimson, the buds well shaped, 
and as free as TJeplite and better form. 

If Rose growers want good Roses, time 
they must give them, but money as much 
or as little as they like. Everyone that can 
have a garden can manage one at least a 
year; sending for six catalogs and choos- 
ing that one Rose, what an adventure! 
Each Fall I send for a new catalog from 
a firm new to me. I make list after list, 
for months before I send, but the hours I 
spend, and they are many, I consider far 
from wasted. The modern catalogs are 
beautiful and it is a great event when my 
order goes to the mail! i 

Finally, if you are not willing to spend 
many hours over your Roses, leave them 
alone. Play bridge or golf, but I shall pity 
you for the joyous hours you have missed. 


Mrs. H. C. Scrutron, (Calif.) 


ROOTING BEGONIAS 


When rooting small Begonias in Spring, 
place them in a glass of water. As soon 
as the cuttings have roots, wrap each cut- 
ting in a small ball of Sphagnum Moss, tie 
with a string, place in a box close together, 
and water. Treat as if they were in soil. 
In several weeks if weather is warm enough, 
they are ready to set out in the garden. 
Set them in the soil, moss and all. They 
will not know they were moved. 


S. JoANEE DELANGE, ( Wash.) 


GILL IS NOT MONEYWORT 
Mr. Pettee, in THe FLower GroweER of 


March, is correct in saying that Mrs. 
McKee’s plant, with the aromatic leaves 
and small bluish flowers is the Ground Ivy, 
called by Linneus “Glechoma Hederacea,” 
though it is now called in Gray’s Botany, 
and in Webster’s and Standard Dictionaries, 
“Nepeta Glechoma.” But he errs in giving 
the English name “oftenest used” as Creep- 
ing Jenny and Creeping Charlie. The old 
name and one which is used in Webster 
and the Standard Dictionaries, as well as 
Gray’s Botany is “Gill.” I heard my 
grandfather Woodruff call it by that name 
in 1857 and he had known it by that name 
all his life; he then being 65. He made 
with it a salve which he called “Gill Salve.” 
Long ago a beer was made in England 
flavored with it, called Gill Beer. 

The second error made by Mr. Pettee is in 
saying that “it is also frequently called 
Moneywort.” This name is applied, only, 
to Lysimachia nummularia, a trailing plant 
with flat yellow flowers. Not only is the 
name so used in the dictionaries, but the 
botanical name, “nummularia,” means re- 
ferring to money. 

Reverting to the Ground Ivy: The plant 
is of European origin. I have not looked 
up Lysimachia nummularia but I think it, 
also, is European, as I have never known 
it wild, or except near houses. There are 
several other Lysimachias or Loosestrifes, 
native. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
A SUCCESSFUL MARTIN HOUSE 

This kodak picture of my Martin house 
was taken from the roof of a building close 
by. Note Martins in the air. It is also 
a partial view of our backyard with pool. 
We get much enjoyment here, as do the 
neighbors. 

This Martin house was put up last year, 
and the first Martins came on April 9th. 
This year, (1931) the first one made his 











Martin House and Pool as described in text 
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appearance on April Ist, and they were 
making their nests on April 10th. 


Epwarp P. Cruitps, (Kan.) 








LIKES LE MARECHAL FOCH 
Foch is one of the “show flowers” of my 
garden and always attracts the attention 
of friends, neighbors, and visitors. — The 
hardiness and “sure to bloom” qualities of 
Foch mark it as a very desirable Gladiolus 
for any home garden, 

C. A. Butter, ( Minn.) 
SKUNKS FOND OF SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
It is true that Birds are tond of Sun- 
flower seeds and that Sunflowers attract 
them. It is also true that Skunks are fond 
of the seeds, and it is best to dry the 

flowers well out of the reach of Skunks. 

JENNIE B. CARPENTER, (N. Y.) 





PRACTICAL HOMEMADE GREENHOUSE 

HE excavation is about two feet deep. 

Cedar posts for the side walls are about 
three feet high extending about one foot 
above the ground level. 2 x 4 plate nailed 
on top of the wall posts, 2 x 4 for the roof 
rafters, 3 feet apart, for the 3 x 6 hotbed 
sash to rest on, on the south side of the 


roof. The north side of roof is boarded up 
and covered with roofing paper. I heat 


with a wood stove. The stove pipe extends 
15 feet from the stove and goes out through 
the north roof. The bench under the sash 
on the south side is four feet wide and runs 
the length of the greenhouse, 60 feet. Depth 
of soil in the bench five or six inches. The 
bench is 2% feet high. The walk is in the 
middle, two feet, and a rack made 28 feet 
long under the north roof, the same height 
as the front bench, for seed flats, which are 
three feet long by one foot wide. 

I plant all my Tomato plants in flats, in 
the dwelling house, on tables near three 
windows in a sitting room, facing the south. 

I live alone so you see I can turn 
my front room into a propagating room if 
I choose. 

I sow Tomato seed the first part of 
March in the flats and transplant to the 
greenhouse the first part of April, and 
sometimes I transplant from the greenhouse 
the first of May to coldframes. I did last 
year, but shall not this year. 

The advantage of a sash greenhouse is 
that you can remove the windows every 
warm day to harden your plants for setting 
out in the open. 


z 
<= 
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Another advantage is that I can use fer- 
menting horse manure, hotbed style, 18 
inches deep in 15 feet of the front bench. 
That is the best of all for growing extra 
early Tomato plants. 

J. C. Hopspon, (Maine) 


NAME OF BUTTERFLY LILY 


Referring to note by Huron B. Smith: 

This article brings up an old piece of 
hokum that has been shown up a number 
of times; but, like many another prepos- 
terously ridiculous fabrication, it still per- 
sists. When the Spaniards first came to 
California they passed through a region 
where they encountered millions of Butter- 
flies that actually impeded their progress. 
They called this place “Las Mariposas’”— 
The Butterflies. Later the Americans 
named a county in this part, Mariposa 
County. A flower grew most abundantly 
there and it became known as the Mariposa 
Lily, that is: the Lily of Mariposa County, 
or the Mariposa region. Later Americans 
merely guessed that because the word 
Mariposa meant Butterfly in Spanish, the 
flower was so-named because of its resem- 
blance to a Butterfly. The truth of the 
matter is that the flower does not look like 
a Butterfly at all. The name is an Ameri- 
can one; and it goes without saying that 
if an American had named a flower for its 
resemblance to a Butterfly, he would have 
called it “Butterfly Lily.” The absurdity 
is further proved by the fact that the 
flower is unsymmetrical, being three- 
petalled. Also, the Godetia, which hobnobs 
with the Mariposa Lily, is four-petalled, 
and could much more nearly rationally be 
considered to resemble a Butterfly. 

It is merely a habitat name like Califor- 
nia Poppy, Shasta Lily, Desert Poppy, 
Alpine Columbine, Chinese Rose, Himalayan 
Rhododendron, Mexican Poppy, and so on 
without limit. And you will notice that we 
do not say Shasta Lily, Desierto Poppy, 
Mexicano Poppy, and so on. They would 
be ridiculous, just as much so as this But- 
terfly’s tale, because the form is all wrong. 
If you did say it that way, you just 
wouldn’t! because the form is impossible. 
That’s one thing that you cannot say was 
“an old Spanish custom”! It just wasn’t. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


LEAVES IN A HEN YARD 


Keepers of hens and lovers of flowers 
might well try my way of getting leaf mold. 
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I have a flock of 20 hens that have quite a 
good run, in which each Fall and Spring I 
put clean Maple, Beach, and Oak leaves, 
taken from about the house. These leaves 
are worked over by the hens and each Fall 
I have a lot of wonderful soil to take out. 
Last Fall I had two cart-loads of rich leaf 
mold. There is nothing better to make 
things in the garden grow. I keep the 
leaves in the yard dug up so hens can 
scratch among them, which they enjoy. 


HATTIE M. FRENCH, ( Mass.) 








PERENNIAL PRIMROSE OR 
COWSLIP 

No one who comes to my garden is ac- 
quainted with the Perennial Primrose or 
English Cowslip; although they are very 
much admired. I have four different colors 
from one packet of seed, but only a few 
of the seeds germinated. The firm I bought 
the seeds from have 24 names listed, includ- 
ing mixtures of some varieties, both tall 
and low-growing, early and late, and 
spring-blooming. 

I have purchased more seed this Spring, 
as I like early-blooming plants. These are 
listed as Primula. I only knew them as 
Cowslips and never saw them in the index, 
and did not know where to get seed. Origi- 
nally, I only had one plant which was given 
to me and it was yellow, and began to bloom 
in March and April. 


Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


INGLISH 


THE GOOD OF THE DROUTH 


The anniversary of the last rain in our 
section before the celebrated drouth of 1930 
fell on May 18th. On that day (a year 
ago) there was a downpour which amounted 
to a flood; but thereafter, until the last 
days of August, all our wishes and prayers 
for rain were of no avail. If hope had not 
persisted or if we could have foreseen the 
dry days before they came, our courage 
might have suffered so severely that we 
would have given up the struggle to pre- 
serve both vegetation and a philosophical 
attitude toward life. As it was, most of us 
lived through it, although some actually 
lost their lives either as a direct or as an 
indirect result of the extreme conditions. 
On the other hand, there were some real 
benefits that ensued from what looked like 
an unmixed evil. We shall mention a few 
of these advantages—all of these being 
aside from the development of that philo- 
sophical attitude, a development of faith 
and fortitude, and other intangible good 
results—with the belief that still more were 
found in the experience of others. 

For several years past we had been very 
seriously annoyed by hosts of caterpillars 
which injured Maple, Sweet Gum, and Per- 
simmon trees, and which even attacked the 
Oaks, though in the last case with little 
effect. A Maple tree on our place during 
one season was stripped of leaves three 
times. With admirable persistence this tree 
kept putting out a fresh supply. of leaves 
every time the horrible little insects 
denuded it. In spite of various measures 
taken against them, the creatures took pos- 
session of the trees and other vegetation 
and even invaded open porches. 

During the Summer of 1930, they were 
burnt out and the trees which found their 
moisture far beneath the surface, were not 
prevented from giving their doubly-welcome 
shade. Nowhere in our locality was the eye 
tortured by a sight of insect-ridden vege- 
tation. This was an undoubted blessing. 

The discomforts—to use a mild term—of 
hay fever victims have been brought close 
home to the writer by virtue of an intimate 
association with three generations of suf- 
ferers. In Summers when rains abound, 
weeds are luxuriant and fill the air with 
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the pollen which is the cause of irritation 
of the nasal membranes of persons subject 
to hay fever. From late Summer until 
frost, ragweed and other weeds and grasses 
from highway and byway do their dreaded 
work with a vengeance. 

Not so in 1930. Vacant lots and lonely 
spots for which no one is responsible, the 
fertile ground for weeds, were burnt out 
too, and so was registered another compen- 
sation for the misery suffered in the heat 
and drouth. 

Though we hate to confess it, we do have 
mosquitoes in the South and are sometimes 
prevented from sitting out-of-doors at night 
in unscreened places, because of the singing 
and biting of these disturbing pests. When 
every breath of air was precious, as was the 
case last Summer, it would have been a 
serious matter to be driven indoors by mos- 
quitoes. But they did not find the drouth 
congenial. In search of their usual breed- 
ing places they were sadly disappointed to 
find no stagnant puddles, no old water in 
tin cans hidden among weeds. They had 
no choice but to perish without leaving 
behind thriving families to spread malaria 
as well as discomfort among the human 
race. 

And so we find, 1f we but look, “tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 


LARGER CAGES FOR CANARIES 

A Canadian reader sent a clipping from 
an English paper which tells of several per- 
sons being fined for maintaining bird cages 
of a size which did not conform to the law. 
The English legal size of cages is 10 x 8 x 9 
inches, minimum. 

That there is a law in England covering 
the minimum size of bird cages may be in- 
teresting to people on this side of the water. 
It shows that our English brothers are a 
bit more progressive toward humanitarian 
regulation than we are. 

—(Eprror) 





SAVE THE RATTLESNAKE! 

The Rattlesnake is a useful animal, prey- 
ing on such destructive creatures as the 
Gopher and Ground Squirrel; while its 
venom, oil, and skin are sought after com- 
mercially. Even its flesh has been said 
to be edible. 

Rattlesnakes are quite numerous here, 
but seldom is anyone bitten. We often 
see them, and more often hear them, when 
walking in the hills in this locality. 

One day while in the hills, I heard a grat- 
ing sound, and looking down at my feet 
there reposed a creature of a fiery, coppery 
sheen,—dazzling in the sun. The first thing 
that entered my mind was the mythical 
bloody dragon. I was petrified with terror, 
but managed to give a stifled yell heard by 
my brother some distance away. 

Just then I awoke to the fact that it 
was no dragon at all, but a Snake, and 
that it wasn’t even trying to bite me, but 
was slowly moving away from me. So I 
smiled at my inflamed imagination and 
stepped past him up the hill. 

Rattlesnakes are so sluggish that it takes 
them some time to get themselves into a 
fighting condition. He finally got his rat- 
tle into pretty good working order, and 
every time we looked over the hill in his 
direction, he rattled more menacingly. And 
why shouldn’t he? We were molesting him 
in his home. 

Rattlesnakes nearly always sound a 
warning before striking, and for this we 
ought to give them credit. 

I was very glad when no one was able 
to find a stone or stick with which to 
annihilate the cause of the only interesting 
adventure of the day. 

GeorGigE Knipp, (Calif.) 
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Buffet piece (floral 
arrangement) 
Bow!l—Wedgewood Jasper 
ware 

Flowers—Gold Elsie 
(Fischer) Glads, 
Delphinium side spikes. 
Veronica Spicata, 

Morning Glory vine tips 
Neal R. Van Loon, (N. J.) 


“MY LOVE WORKS IN A GREENHOUSE” 


For the especial pleasure of readers who 
work in greenhouses, I will inform them 
there is a song out with the above title. 

In the verse the livery-stable keeper asks 
the fair maiden for her hand, but she could 
not stand his embrace, answering him in 
the words of the Chorus: 

“My love works in a greenhouse, 
There always is a smell 
Of Violets and Geraniums 
Upon his coat lapel, 
Of course I do not blame you, 
I am making no complaint, 
But a greenhouse has a_ fragrance 
Which a liv’ry stable hain't.” 
Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 
TREE ECHEVERIA 

This is an Echeveria that grows upright. 

The leaves are bright green, thick and 


waxy. Mine has only two branches which 
are fifteen inches tall. I am hoping to see 
blossoms. Can some one tell me how the 


blooms will look and how old the plant 
has to be before it blooms? My plant is 
about two years old. 


Mrs. H. MckKegr, (Ohio) 


METHOD OF WATERING 
Take empty tin cans; punch holes in the 
bottom with a nail; set in ground near 
plant to be watered. Fill with water. In- 
cidentally this is a good way to get rid 
of the cans. 
Dr. P. E. Decatur, (Ohio) 


PLANTING BLACK WALNUTS 

In reading the December number 1 
noticed an article on planting Black Wal- 
nuts. 

They prefer a rich soil,—‘bottom land” 
as they say in the South. 

Most of the difficulty comes from plant- 
ing cleaned or hulled nuts. It is hard to 
improve on Mother Nature. I’ve found 
if the nut is planted hull and all, the acids 
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in the hull soften the nutshell, so that 
most come up the first Spring, and dried, 
clean nuts take two or more years to 
sprout. Plant the largest nuts available. 
There is considerable difference. 

I understand some nurseries are handling 
a superior variety of Black Walnut with 
thinner shell and larger meats. 

Jos. Scumipr, (Va.) 





FLOWER COMBINATION 

I “happened onto” such a delightful com- 
bination of fall-blooming plants this year 
that I would like to pass the suggestion 
on for the use of others. Pink Dahlia, 
“Jersey’s Beauty,” white Anemone Japonica, 
“Whirlwind,” and the blue Eupatorium, or 
hardy Ageratum, produced an unusual and 
delightful effect. The Anemones require 
time to become well-established, but are 
well worth waiting for. This year I shall 
add, in an adjacent space, purple, white and 
pink perennial Asters. 

Epna A. STeEwArT, (Kans.) 


SUCCESS WITH STATICE 

Reading the interesting articles in your 
February number of THe FLOWER GROWER on 
growing Strawflowers for winter bouquets, 
I was reminded of the success I had the 
past year with Statice or Sea Lavender, as 
an addition to my winter bunch of flowers. 
A perennial and easy to grow, mine, a light 
blue, I picked just before fully developed 
and found it kept its delicate coloring to a 
marked degree. Forming a combination of 
strawflowers, Statice and Achillea, The 
Pearl, I obtained an artistic result. At 
Christmas time, to these bouquets of which 
I have several, I added small Pine branches, 
a Hemlock and sprigs of the lovely Black 
Alder berries which are really very red and 
also Barberry branches, achieving a result 
which gained many compliments, and all of 
which were grown in my own back yard. 

Cora L. SHERWOOD, (N. Y.) 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


In August days, a mellow haze 


Is everywhere 
A drowsy sense of indolence 
Pervades the alr. 
—Suvusie M, BEst 

ELL the housewife knows that 
prostrating heat and sultriness 
make cooking irksome; and if she 
is wise, she will plan to serve, on warm 
days, a menu of refreshing, raw foods, 
like salads, lettuce sandwichs, fresh ber- 
ries, crisp wafers, lemonade, iced tea, or 
similar cool beverages. These will prove 
especially pleasing if they are served 
picnic-fashion, out-of-doors under a shady 
tree, or on a vine-draped porch. It a 
table is set, the use of tablecloth, napkins, 
cups, plates, forks and spoons all of 
paper will reduce to a minimum the 
labor of clearing away after a meal that 
is sure to be noted an appropriate and 
delightful change. 

From the abundance of the month, 
there is much green food that may be 
used to advantage for poultry. Should 
your surplus, however, be limited, the out- 
side leaves of cabbage may be removed 
for the purpose, without injury to the 
plants. Lettuee that has grown too old 
for table use, or even that which may 
have gone to seed, will be relished by 
chickens at this time, when grass has be- 
come dry and tough. 

Keep up the display of flowers by 
picking olf the blooms before the) fade ; 
and keep the vegetable garden producing, 
by frequent harvesting of such erops as 
Peas and Beans. Cut and use often, New 
Zealand Spinach and Swiss Chard, to in- 
sure a constant supply of tender young 
leaves during the season. As the other 
mature use them freely for 
they are then at their best as to quality, 
and least expensive if you have to pur- 
chase vegetables. If you do not grow your 
own fruits arid vegetables, buy them from 
nearby garlens if possible, so as to have 
them very fresh. 


vegetables 


After the middle of the month, lift the 
pots of Chrysanthemums that have been 
plunged out in the ground, renew the top 
soil without disturbing the roots, and 
set the pots in a partly-shaded place, so 
sheltered that the branches and buds may 
not be broken off by winds. If large, 
instead of many flowers are desired, re- 
move most of the buds from each stem. 
A weekly application of liquid manure 
will tend to produce an improvement in 
the color an size of the foliage, and in 
the plumpness of the buds. 


Though most varieties of Lilies are 
planted in Autumn, August is the time 
to set out bulbs of the lovely Madonna 
Lily, which in order to produce flowers 
next season, must make a growth of 
leaves and beeome established before 
Winter set in. Freesia bulbs for indoor 
forcing should be potted now, and the 
pots plunged out in the ground, or in 
a coldframe, until cold weather makes it 
advisable to bring the pots indoors. 


If Pansies are wanted for winter or 


spring blooming, the latter part of this 
month, sow the seeds thinly in drills 
in well-prepared soil, selecting a partially 
shaded location for the seed-bed. Later 
transplant the seedlings into a wooden 
frame. When the weather becomes cold, 
cover the plants in the frame with a 
window sash arranged so it may be raised 
for ventilation on mild days. 

The last of the month improve the 
lawn by digging out by the roots, any 
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weeds that have persisted. Fill up the 
holes with good soil and sow grass seed. 
If water is not searee, as it has been re- 
cently, a thorough soaking once a week 
during hot, dry weather will prevent the 
erass from turning brown. 


During August when the trees are 
dormant it is safe to transplant or set 
out evergreens, so here is your chance 
to plant a tree to keep green the memory 
of Washington and to do your “bit” to- 
ward the suecess of the idea to have 
planted throughout the nation, thousands 
of trees in honor of George Washington 
in celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth. 


Growing Our Own Pansy Plants 
BY ALBERTA MAGERS, (Kans.) 


ILAT is more beautiful than a big 

bed of Pansies, with their bright, 

velvety faces, especially in the 
early Spring before anything else, except 
the little early Birds, the tiny Spring 
Bulbs, has thought ot blooming? 

We have had big beds of Pansies in 
bloom as early as the middle of February. 
And let me tell you, that is early,—for 
Kansas. Too much so for any florist’s 
plants unless we were satisfied with those 
which were exhausted from winter-bloom- 
ing. To have perfect beds of Pansies 
we must have the fine, sturdy, young 
plants with a heavy root growth. 

Who of us, who love the pretty bright 
things, can be content with two or three 
dozen, and to buy enough for a fine bed 
costs a lot, so lets grow our own. To do 
this requires simply care and patience 
and the tlower-love to make working with 
the tiny plants in the hot, tired months, 
a joy. 

First spade your seed bed deeply and 
pulverize well, then add two or three 
inches of compost or leaf-mold and about 
an inch of well-rotted manure, preferably 
cow. Work the fertilizer and leaf-mold 
well into the first few inches of soil, 
making sure that the surface is as fine as 
possible. Smooth off with a board and 
water well, and let stand until next day. 
Lacking the compost or leaf-mold very 
good results may be obtained by using 
the rotted manure in good garden soil. 
But the ground must be rich, for Pansies 
are great feeders. 

Here, in middle Kansas, we plant our 
seed about the middle of August. Make 
rows in the damp soil with the edge of 
a lath, having the rows about the width 
of the lath apart, and press the marker 
into the soil only enough so that it forms 
a good distinct line. Sow the seeds very 
thinly. I have a pan of fine sand, as 
our ground is very heavy, and cover the 
rows just enough so that the seed do not 
show. If, at any time when I am water- 
ing the bed, I see a seed I sprinkle on a 
little more sand. The sand prevents the 
ground from baking am the little plants 
from damping off. 

As soon as they are planted, cover 
with newspapers and weight down along 
the edges to prevent the wind blowing the 
papers off and drying out the soil. Do 
not allow the seed bed to dry out, using 
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a fine spray to water with, so as not to 
wash out the seed. Even an hour’s per- 
fect dryness of the bed will kill the 
sprouting seed. 

In trom ten days to two weeks the 
plants’should be coming up nicely, when 
the paper should be removed ami a lath 
shade, made by tacking lath on a frame, 
their own width apart, placed over the 
bed. JXeep cultivated and slightly damp; 
and when the little plants show the first 
pair of true leaves, transplant, about two 
inches apart, into another rich bed. Pro- 
tect with the lath shade until they are 
well-established, when it can be left off, 
for by that time the burning heat is 
generally past. 

When the plants nearly touch in this 
bed, transplant again into the place 
where you wish to winter them. I like 
to have one big bed south of the house 
for the warmth there brings them into 
bloom very’ early in the Spring. This 
last transplanting should be done early 
enough in the Fall so that the roots are 
well-established before cold weather. 
When cold days come, cover the bed with 
evergreen boughs or fine brush, which 
should surely be removed early in the 
Spring. 

As soon as the plants show new growth 
in the Spring; on a bright sunny day, 
transplant again, this time to their per- 
manent bed, and space them about eight 
inches each way. This repeated trans- 
planting is what gives the fine large 
flowers, for it retards the top growth and 
promotes the forming of a wonderful 
root system. At the last transplanting, 
the roots should far exceed the top in 
size. 

For the plants which are left out away 
from the house, a rough frame of boards 
tacked together to surround the bed is 
an advantage as it helps to break the 
coll winds, but is not a necessity. 

The best seed are the cheapest and best 
in the end. 

And finally always grow Pansies in the 
sun, if you wish fine, thrifty plants and 
an abundance of bloom. I know many 
advise partial shade, but while they will 
grow there and give some bloom, they 
will nowhere near equal those grown in 
full sun. I find Pansy specialists are 
coming more and more to advise full 
sun for them. 
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House-Plant Work for August 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


OT up the first batch of Freesias so 

that they will be in bloom for 

Christmas. They may be placed in a 
coldframe for a while if convenient or put 
direetly in the window garden. They do 
not need to be frozen as do most of the 
other winter-flowering bulbs. Plant every 
two weeks for a succession. Teed oe- 
easionally with liquid manure. They 
should bloom in about sixteen weeks. I 
find they are sometimes troubled with 
green aphids. Spray with a nicotine 
solution. 


For December-flowering, sow Calendulas 
and Demorphotheeas about August fifth. 
The latter look best with three plants in 
a five-or six-inch pot. 


Sow Schizanthus, sometimes called Poor 
Man’s Orchid, about the first of this 
month and keep them growing right along 
as the slightest check will send them into 
bloom. They make wonderfully attractive 
plants for the window garden; covered 
with bloom when well grown. 


Clarkias and Nemesias may be sown 
now also. They flower better when pot 
bound. 


Take cuttings of English Ivy, Helio- 
tropes, and Coleus, now, for winter 
plants. Also euttings of Geraniums taken 
now may be rooted out-of-doors in sand 
and will make more sturdy plants than 
those rooted inside. 


Calla Lilies should be started into 
crowth now. Clean off the bulbs 
thoroughly and eut away any decayed 
parts of the lower portion. Re-pot in 
rich soil and water. 


Keep your Cinerarias growing briskly, 
not letting them become pot-bound until 
they are in their blooming-size pots. 
Watch for green aphids on them and 
spray with a nicotine solution. Tobacco 
dust or stems placed around the plants 
on top of the soil helps to cheek aphids. 
The tobaceo acts as a fertilizer also. 


Lilacs may be foreed in the window 
garden during the Winter. Strong vigor- 
ous plants, not too old should be eare- 
fully dug up being careful not to disturb 
the ball of earth around the Lilaes’ root. 
Place in a large container or tub. Water 
and spray well until all of the wilted 
leaves have revived. It should be in a 
shady spot aml watered until October, 
when the quantity of water applied should 
be reduced. When frost has touched it 
and its leaves have fallen off it may be 
brought into the house. In November 
place in a heated room as near the source 
of heat as possible but at this stage of its 
growth it does not need much light. In 
a few weeks the flower buds will appear, 
when it should be put in a cooler room 
and near the light so that the flower buds 
may color. It will remain in bloom for 
a long time. Syringa vulgaris, Charles 
X, is reeomfhended as the best variety for 
forcing in this way. 


Old Pelargoniums may be repotted now. 
Cut them well back, shake off the old soil, 
and put into as small pots as the roots 
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will take. In January they will need to 
be shifted into larger pots again, staked 
and trained in the way they should grow. 


Start plantings of Daffodils and Roman 
Hyacinths as soon as the bulbs can be 
procured. 


Look over old Begonias now and trim 
them back if necessary. Keep them in the 
sunlight for profusion of flowers. If 
seedlings were sown early in the Spring, 
they should now be quite nice-sized plants, 
promising to give much cheerful color 
next Winter. 


If you have old Hydrangeas that you 
put outside for the Summer, this is the 
time to pot them up. Cuttings may also 
be taken, inserted in sand and if kept 
growing during the Winter will make 
fine compact little plants to bloom in the 
Spring in four-inch pots, each with its 
head of bloom. 


Delphiniums may be had in the windéw 
earden during the Winter. Dig up some 
old plants now. Put them either in pots 
or boxes and leave outside until thor- 


A Pet Poreupine 


| AM enclosing picture of a tame Poreu- 
pine. While the life history of this 
animal in the wild state is more or less 
of an open book, his conduct as a guest 
f his human cousin is quite interesting. 
He is quite tame and_ extremely 
friendly; in facet, enjoys company. 
Especially so when he gets a whiff of a 
ripe Apple, of which he is very fond, 
emitting a rather musical grunting sound 
in coaxing for it. 
While his bristles have a barbed point 
that will work into one’s flesh, there is 
practically no danger of getting “stung” 
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oughly frozen. When desired, bring into 
the house and they will quickly start to 
grow and blossom. 


Canterbury Bells may also be had in 
flower in the house in early Spring by 
potting up now in 6-or 7-inch pots and 
leaving out-of-doors until late in the 
season. 


Any spraying to be done this month 
should be done early in the day so that 
the plants will be dry again before the 
cool nights of August arrive. Warm days 
followed by cool nights are apt to start 
fungous diseases. 


The following plants are among those 
best suited to a warm room aud window 
garden: Aspidistras, Palms, Ferns, 
Asparagus Plumosus, Pandanus, San- 
sevierias, Callas and Fiseus. Of course 
clean foliage and plenty of water will be 
required. For a cool room this additional 
list embraces some of the possibilities: 
Oleanders, Myrtle, Ivy Jasminum revo- 
lutum, Camellias, Carnations, Amaryllis, 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Lemons, Orange 
Hyacinths, Ten Weeks Stocks, Tulips, 
Vinca minor, Pansies, Snapdragons, 
Violets and Roses. Of course there are 
many others, an‘ faney must dictate what 
it will be that we shall attempt to grow. 





while stroking his back (the right way). 

The tail is the really offensive weapon 
and ean be lashed out in any direction. 
There is no question of evidence of its 
effectiveness when it makes contact with 
the enemy. 

The young come into the world a fin- 
ished produet, fully equipped to proteet 
themselves. Regardless of how tame the 
parents may be, the voung take no 
chances with anyone entering the cage. 
He just compasses around with head 
down and tail up. Facing one with this 
instrument of defense is all that is nee- 
essary. 


W. N. Dirks, (Calif.) 








Mr. Dirks’ pet Porcupine photographed with Miss 
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August in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 
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HE most charming time of the 

whole day in the California garden, 

is Evening. Just at dusk comes a 
magic time when every flower and shrub 
is touched with eerie light. The color 
and outline of each individual flower is 
still visible. There are Humming Bird 
Moths busy among the pallid disks of the 
Moonflower. A faint suggestion of rose 
still lingers in the western sky where the 
sun has long since set behind Santa 
Catalina Island. The perfume of most 
flowers is accented in the evening, proba- 
bly because the dew coaxes out their 
fragrance as rain does the aromatic in- 
eense of Sagebrush. It is thoroughly 
restful to the housewife to sit quietly 
alone among the flowers she loves and 
to listen to the little doings of the night 
around her. Then, if ever, cares drop 
from her shoulders and she feels that life 
is good after all. A large Owl wheels 
aloft on silent wings, its presence guessed 
only when it emits its hoarse croaking 
ery. Its home for years has been in 
the crown of a nearby Palm tree. Little 
creatures in the grass cease their rest- 
less movings when they hear its cry. All 
too soon a young and active member of 
the family discovers the peaceful sitter. 
The spell at once is broken. She becomes 
unwilingly the center of a series of re- 
markable gymnastics involving the tree 
overhead, the fence, the seat on which 
she rests, and ever and anon she is called 
on to lend her shoulders to even more 
startling gravity defying acts. She sighs 
and realizes that she may as well go into 
the house now for peace has fled from the 
garden for the time being. 


Those who prefer to grow their own 
perennial seedlings must plant them now 
for next Spring’s bloom. Those in order 
are: Pansies, Cineraria, Primula mala- 
ecoiles, Coreopsis grandiflora, Forget-me- 
not and Viola. 


Sow Delphinium seed now. The plants 
will mature enough to bloom next Sum- 
mer. Various strains that are excellent 
are Vanderbilt, Wrexham, Blackmore 
and Langdon, and Gold Medal Hybrids, 
but if these are beyond one’s purse, one 
may still plant seed of those inexpensive 
ones: Belladonna, Formosa and_ their 
hybrids. They will give a fine spot of 
blue in various shades, next year. 


If a Fern bed is desired there is no 
month like the present in which to start 
it. Choose a spot in half or full shade. 
First dump quantities of leaf mold or 
peat on this plot, then spade it up care- 
fully. Break the lumps of soil and level 
off; then water liberally. Next day do 
the planting. Some of our native varie- 
ties which may be procured from nursery- 
men or lifted from their remote habitats 
are Pteris (Bracken), Woodwardia radi- 
vans, Polystichum angulare, Nephrolepsis 
tuberosa (common Sword Fern), Cyrto- 
mium Faleatum (Holly Fern), Asplenium 
Filix-femina (Lady Fern) and Adiantum 
pedantum (Five-fingered Fern). This 
last is a native species of Maidenhair 


Fern. The true Maidenhair is finicky 
and hard to grow outside a hothouse. In 
its place one may secure native Meadow 
Rue (Thalictrum polyearpum) from its 
home in our ecafons. Its flower is in- 
significant, being green and yellow, but 
its leaf is quite similar to that of Maiden- 
hair and it grows easily in the garden. 
Ferns require an acid soil. 


That old reliable among the Amaryllis 
—Belladonna (sometimes called Resurrec- 
tion Lily) may be reset now. It requires 
a well drained sunny situation. Plant 
it so that the neck of the bulb is above 
ground. It will not bloom until well 
established, so should be plantel happily 
and then left alone. An allied group— 
the Crinums—which usually are blooming 
in June should be transplanted now if 
overcrowded. 


Two things that require and respond 
well to early planting are the Madonna 
Lily (L. Candidum) and the Freesia. 
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Get them in this month. Madonna is 
especially happy under fruit trees. So 
if you have a gnarled old Peach or other 
fruit tree that never does much in the 
way of fruit, but which you hate to cut 
down because of its bloom and shade, 
beneath it is an ideal spot for Madonna. 
But do not expect bloom for Easter, even 
in Southern California this Lily does not 
infloresce until about Memorial Day. 
Under glass, the case is of course, 
different. 

Keep on watering Glads for at least 
six weeks after they have bloomed, in 
order to give them time to add to the 
girth of their corms. 


If King Alfred Daffodils are planted 
now they will bloom in late January and 
February when their cheerful bloom will 
be eminently welcome. 


Those Dahlias that have been blooming 
steadily from the beginning of June 
should be ‘eut back hard now to induce 
a new growth for late bloom. 


Wisterias should be pruned this month. 


Give the Chrysanthemums a 
mulch of old strawy manure. 


good 





Soil for Water Lilies 


BY THOMAS DORSEY, (in Aquatic Life) 


O plant I know of will exhaust the 
N soil quicker than a Water Lily. 

For that reason many Lilies grow 
well when planted, but a little later in 
the season do not bear big blooms. Many 
are the reasons advanced for this, but 
seldom is the answer a correct one. The 
real answer can be summed up in two words 
“soil exhaustion.” 

The next time you see small yellow 
leaves on a Lily, or possibly small flowers 
that are not up to standard, say to your- 
self, that person was very lax in his soil 
preparation. 

The commercial grower of plants for all 
purposes, learned long ago that a_ two- 
dollar rosebush in a two-cent hole would 
not do as well as a two-cent rosebush in 
a two-dollar hole. That means there must 
be a complete soil preparation. Therefore 
the florist always keeps a pile of soil on 
hand for use in potting, ete. This pile is 
composed of the various materials neces- 
sary to complete plant growth. It is 
known as a compost pile. 

According to Webster: compost means 
“to mingle, as different fertilizing sub- 
stances in a mass when they will decom- 
pose and form into a compost.” Of all 
the materials we have ever heard of for 
composting soil for Lilies, none has given 
as satisfactory results as pure cow manure. 

The way I was taught to make a com- 
post pile was as follows: 

First, the top six inches of a field of fairly 
heavy land was taken off. If the field 
had a very heavy sod of red clover roots, 
it always gave best results. In a_ pinch, 
however, we used the sod from any green 
crop. The easiest way to do this is to 
plow it and then drag it into a pile with 
the scraper or scoop shovel. 

This material was then taken up to 
a storage shed and spread out to a depth 
of six inches on the ground. Next, four 
inches of cow manure, not over two 
months old was placed on top of this dirt. 
Next, six more inches of soil were added, 
then four more inches of manure and so 


on until the pile was about four feet high. 
The length and breadth of the pile de- 
pends on how much manure we had 
available. When we finished building the 
pile we let it stand until we had a little 
spare time to cut it. Cutting is the opera- 
tion of turning the pile over ‘and 
thoroughly mixing it. Never disturb a 
pile until it has stood at least four weeks. 
If the pile. stands this long, some of the 
manure is bound to get into the sur- 
rounding soil. 

Then along would come a day when we 
would all be tired of doing what we had 
been and everybody would want a change. 
Out to the compost pile we would go, 
each armed with a shovel. 

That pile would be moved from the loca- 


tion where it had reposed so peacefully, 
to a spot along side it of the same 
dimensions. When we moved the pile we 


did not start with the top layer and 
transfer it to the bottom of the next pile. 
No that would never do. What we wanted 
to accomplish was a thorough mixing of 
the pile, not simply shifting layers. We 
would start at one end and chop the pile 
down, spreading the mixture out on the 
ground and then building up. If you fol- 
low the idea with me you well see that the 
end now becomes the bottom, and the op- 
posite short end, the top. Another month 
and we were ready to turn again, this 
time starting with the opposite end. 
After three or four turnings (the num- 
ber depending on how badly we needed 
the mixture) we had a pile which had 
rotted together in perfect harmony so to 
speak. Each handful had the same 
strength as the one next to it. It was 
friable and perfectly composted. Some 
growers will not use a pile that has stood 
for less than a year. ° 

When ready to use the mixture we 
added one six-inch pot of ground hone 
meal to every wheelbarrow load of com- 
post. This makes an ideal medium for 


either potting or growing Water Lilies in 
boxes or pond bottoms. 


A. 
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Water distilled by Nature, from melting snows and rains, gather near 
Mt. Hood and furnishes the city of Portland, Oregon, with its drinking water 


A Natural Water Supply 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


NE of the most interesting subjects 
for any student of Nature, is that 
of the water supply of any town 

or eity which he visits. The filtering 
plants in cities situated on the large 
rivers, for cleansing and purifying ¢rink- 
ing water, have a great deal to do with 
mud and slime. And then there is the 
artesian well which is always an interest- 
ing study. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting kind 
of a water supply to a naturalist is that 
of some natural lake where the water 
runs according to the laws of gravity, of 
its own aceord, direct to the city, as if 
it were anxious to get to the people in 
the least possible time. 

One of the most remarkable water sup- 
plies of this kind is that at Portland, 
Oregon. Thirty miles from Portland is 
the Bull Run Timber Reserve, consisting 
of 222 square miles, which was created 
by an act of Congress in 1892. In this 
Reserve is Bull Run River, whose water- 
shed embraces, perhaps, a half of the 
Reserve. Not a human being lives on the 
watershed. Bull Run Lake is situated at 
the extreme eastern end of Bull Run Re- 
serve, with an elevation of 3,160 feet. It 
has a watershed of about five square 
miles, and the Lake is situated about 
seven miles below the summit of Mt. 
Hood. The Lake has no surface outlet. 
For one and a quarter miles the under- 
ground passage takes the water, and it is 
such a perfect natural filter that no man 
has yet been able to pass successfully oil 
or coloring matter of any kind through 
it. This underground stream is the 
source of Bull Run River. Sixteen miles 
from the source of Bull Run River is a 
storage dam that was completed in 1929. 
It is 200 feet high, and 250 feet along 
on the bottom, but 950 feet long on top. 
The Lake holds 11,000,000,000 gallons of 
water on an area of 434 acres. Five 





miles below the Bull Run storage dam is 
the headworks from which three pipe 
lines start, respectively 42-inches, 52- 
inches, and 58-inches in diameter, having 
a total transporting capacity of 147,000,- 
000 gallons of water daily. From a 
watershed of a dense growths of vines, 
ferns, mosses and briars, shaded with a 
heavy growth of evergreen trees, the rains 
and melting snows run into the Lake, and 
then the water rushes on to Portland, 
thirty miles away, reaching the city in 
about seven hours after it has left the 
mountain, fresh, and pure and whole- 
some, some of it passing through a pipe 
line under the Willamette River before 
reaching its rightful reservoir. 
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Random Nature Notes 


\A SMsees of the Heath family, 
among which are Trailing Arbutus, 
Rhododendron, Azaleas, Mountain Laurel, 
and Huckleberries, require an acid soil. 
When this soil cannot be obtained from 
the woodlands, it may be established by 
the use of aluminum sulphate. 


Dwarf Iris and Crested Dwarf Iris are 
two beautiful species of wild flowers well 
worthy of a place in any flower garden. 


August is a good month to watch the 
cannonading going on among the male 
floral bombs of the Wood Nettle plant. 


Amoor River Privet blossoms on old 
wood, the perfume is very pleasing. A 
hedge left unpruned will also attract the 
Birds at nesting time and again in Win- 
ter to obtain the blue-black berries the 
plants bear. 


It is currently reported that the Hum- 
ming Bird is the only Bird that ean fly 
backwards. I have seen the Blue-grey 
Gnateatcher fly backwards while stealing 
the webs from an orb-weaving Spider for 
nest building. A woman also reports 
seeing a Summer Tanager fly backwards 
while stealing the young wasps from a 
nest as the okl wasps attempted to drive 
the Bird away. 

Among the State Birds which have been 
adopted are: Alabama, the Flicker; Cali- 
fornia, the California Quail; District of 


Columbia, Wood Thrush; Florida, the 
Mocking Bird; Georgia, the Brown 


Thrasher; Illinois, the Cardinal; Kansas, 
Western Meadow Lark; Kentucky, the 
Cardinal; Louisiana, Brown Pelican; 
Maine, the Chickadee; Maryland, the Bal- 
timore Oriole; Michigan, the Robin; Mis- 
sourl, the Bluebird; Nebraska, the West- 
ern Meadow Lark; Oregon, Western 
Meadow Lark; Texas, the Mocking Bird; 
Virginia, the Robin; Wisconsin, the 
Robin; Wyoming, Western Meadow Lark. 

The Western Meadow Lark is evidently 
a great favorite also the Robin. 


Cheat 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ATURE is not a sleight-of-hand 
performer to the extent that she 
van in a few days “turn Wheat 





into Cheat” as many intelligent farmers 
will contend. Frequently in Winter when 
a spewing freeze occurs that pulls the 


a 
we yet Se. | 


A field of lusty Cheat plants that grew up as if by maglo 
when the crop of Wheat was killed by freezing weather 
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young Wheat plants out of the ground 
and destroys the crop, when warm 
weather comes on, a full crop of Cheat 
follows in the wake of the unfortunate 
Wheat plants. It is then that the farmer 
is inelined to believe that the freezing 
weather in some mysterious manner has 
“turned his Wheat to Cheat.” I confess 
that I have seen some such transactions 
of this sort in Nature and know how easy 
it is for a person who is not a close 
student of Nature to believe that such 
a thing takes place. 

The fact is, the seed of Cheat may lie 
dormant in the soil for several years and 
not germinate until a favorable oppor- 
tunity comes. When the Wheat crop is 
frozen out, as warm weather approaches 
the Cheat plants germinate and there 
springs up a crop of lusty Cheat. For 
many years | have taken Cheat seed, and 
by experimenting, proved to my own 
satisfaction that only Cheat plants spring 
from Cheat seeds. I have grown Cheat 
plants for a number of years, and find 
them interesting subjects for study. 

Cheat is a species of Brome Grass, of 
which there are perhaps a_ hundred 
species, mostly of the north-temperate 
zone. Some of them are valuable crops, 
and the species that deceives the farmer 
retains its vitality in its seeds for several 
years. 





Practical Application of Mulch 
Paper 
| N THE May number of Tue FLower 
GrowrER | saw an article by L. J. 
l’armer on the subject of paper mulch for 
the garden. This year will make the fourth 
consecutive year I have used paper mulch 
and | have learned much from this ex- 
perience, and also learned of what I re 
gard as an almost perfect and fool-proof 
way of holding it. Previously to this 
vear I always used stones as did Mr. 
Farmer. At the suggestion of one of the 
large paper manufacturers, | followed a 
plan which is as follows: 
I purchased a bundle of ordinary lath, 
drilled a small hole in each end and from 


a loeal nail factory I seeured some six-. 


inch foundry nails; they are six inches 
long and about eleven gauge wire. The 
paper was ‘then laid down and the lath 
pinned to the earth with these long slen- 
der nails. Where any inequalities in the 
ground makes one end stick up, I used a 
heavy stone to weight the lath. We have 
had several severe wind storms recently, 
but this latest method is apparently 
perfect. 

As to the merits of paper mulch I ean 
safely say that it is the finest method 
of growing annual flowers I have ever 
seen. I have grown all kinds of annuals 
from seed and I have never cultivated 
them nor have I had to do any weeding. 
Last year during the great drouth my 
garden patch was the wonder of the 
neighborhood, for I had perfect flowers 
all Summer. 

As Mr. Farmer states, the quality of 
the present paper is poor, but to over- 
come this I am using a low-priced grade 
of ordinary roofing paper, which I cut 


in twelve-inch widths in my leisure time.. 


Miuton A. Saver, (Ohio.) 
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Editorial Notes 


N the June issue a writer from New 

Jersey speaks of losing Goldfish and 
of having seen a Bird of unknown kind 
near the rim of his pool and wonders 
whether the Bird took his Fish. It is not 
at all unlikely, but I doubt if the object 
were an “Owl.” It was more likely one 
of the Birds that naturally seek their 
prey in the water. | 

The Kingfisher is the worst foe of 
Goldfish in gardens in the outskirts of 
Utica. In fact one member of the Utica 
Garden Club has given up trying to keep 
Goldfish in her pool and is experiment- 
ing with minnows, which cost nothing, to 
destroy mosquito larvae. 

The Isaak Walton League has a fish 
hatchery about sixteen miles from Utica 
and Kingfisher traps have to be put on 
posts by the outdoor tanks to protect the 
fish, which are mostly brook and lake 
trout. 

One of the handsomest Roek Gardens 
of Utica is in a new “development” on 
a road which winds through a bit of 
woods. In one section of the garden is 
a pool, and over the sides of this pool 
we noticed good-sized boughs of ever- 
green placed so that the water was pretty 
well shaded. The reason was a mystery 
and finally I asked the owner what the 
boughs were for. They were to protect 
the Goldfish from Kingfishers. This was 
my first intimation that Kingfishers ever 
came into the city and helped themselves 
to so rich a diet. 

However the Bird seen in New Jersey 
could not have been a Kingfisher as they 
dive down from some overhanging branch 
or other outlook where they sit watching 
the water, much as the members of the 
Flycatcher family watch for insects and 
dart out after them, using such force that 
you can hear the bill snapping together. 
A Kingfisher will sit quietly on his perch 
but very much on the alert; suddenly he 
will dive down and come up again with 
a fish in his bill. 

The Bird seen by the rim of the pool 
may have been a Blue Heron or some 
member of the Crane family. A pool in 
a garden in New Hartford, which is a 
suburb of Utica, and practically a part 





of it, was divested of all its Goldfish by 
a Heron. So far neither of these Birds 
has been seen except in the outlying sec- 
tions of the city. Let’s hope they will 
never discover that: fish are to be had 
in real city gardens. 


The pest of my pool and Wren houses 
is four-footed, an “old yellow cat.” True, 
it wears a collar and a bell and is said 
to be much-beloved by its owners, but 
oh! how it is hated by all my nearby 
neighbors who have seen it fairly “glued 
to the edge of the pool’ watching the 
Fish. 
taken out, ten were missing. 


Last Autumn when the Fish were 
One had 
been found on the path leading to the 
rear of the garden toward the fence over 
which the “old yellow eat” disappears 
when chased. This undoubtedly proved 
who the eulprit was. 

Only the other evening, (June) just 
at dusk, I happened to glance from a 
window overlooking the garden and there 
was that beast on the post in front of 
the Wren house trying to poke its nose 
It didn’t take many seconds to 
reach the garden and eall “seat.” The 
“heast” made off as any culprit would. 
As Jennie was probably on the nest we 
feared she might 
fright. It poured all the next day so 
that I could not find out if she were safe, 
but as “Jimmie” sang lustily in spite of 
the rain it seemed hopeful and later de- 
velopments confirmed my hopes. 

A goodly supply of flypaper was imme- 
diately tacked around the post but a very 
wide strip of tin should have been put 
on before nesting time. By-the-way, fly- 
paper is a scarce article to obtain in these 
days and what I have on hand is treas- 
ured and hoarded carefully. Two or 
three years ago, a brother made a tour 
of our oldest drug stores and bought out 
their leftover stock which was not much. 
A fly in the house nowadays is almost 
as rare a sight as a horse on the street, 
so naturally the demand for flypaper has 
greatly fallen off, though I believe long 
stringy forms of it are still somewhat in 
use in places where it is difficult to keep 
sereen doors always closed, as in grocery 
stores for instance. 

“Bengal Tiger” 


inside. 


be overcome’ with 


had one experience 
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with sticky flypaper and never cared to 
repeat it. As soon as the wee Wrens 
began to peep for food his attention was 
attracted and he apparently decided he 
was going to have them. A band of tin 
about two feet wide surrounded the post 
below the bird house, but Ben put his 
thinking-cap on (even though modern 
science says the lower animals lack the 
ability to think and reason) and decided 
that by getting a good start he could 
jump that tin, so back he went, perhaps 
twenty feet. From there he ran at full 


speed and sure enough he cleared the tin - 


and reached the Wren house; needless to 
say his stay was short. That was when 
flypaper was restorted to. Not knowing 
the nature of that new band around the 
post, Master Ben tried again but des- 
scended a most disgusted, crestfallen cat 
with pieces of sticky paper clinging to 
his feet, legs and various other spots. 
Nothing he could do would free him of 
that mess and then there was the added 
awfulness of being caught and forced to 
submit to a pulling off and scrubbing. 
Since that ordeal he never has evinced the 
slightest interest in young Wrens. 


Snapdragons are usually classed as an- 
nuals, but some if not all, properly eared 
for, will come again, the second year at 
least. A Utican reports having eut back 
his last year and now (in early June) 
they are growing into fine plants. It 
would be interesting to know how many 
years they could be kept growing and 
blooming well. Perhaps some of our 
readers have experimented and ean tell 
results. 


“We are eating our Lupines,” said a 
neighbor to a Garden Club member. 
“Eating your Lupines, what do you 
mean?” “Well, we bought our Lupine 
seed at the ‘Se & 10c’ and all but three 
plants came up radishes, so we are eating 
them and very fine they are.” 





Useful Hints for August 


S USUAL this is the let down with 
amateur gardeners. It is the time 
when annuals have to be depended upon 
mostly, to supply bloom and they have to 
be prepared for, long ahead of time. 
Then it is vacation time and what garden 
can long thrive in good condition when 
its owner or other caretaker is away? 
And above all the average amateur loses 
a vast amount of energy when hot days 
get pretty numerous and the regular 
day’s work has about exhausted him. 


If weeds are allowed to thrive and seed 
now, next year’s garden will suffer and 
your labor be greatly added to. In the 
average-sized garden an hour a day 
ought to keep things pretty well in shape 
and bring its own reward. There is still 
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spraying to be done and plants that are 
to bloom later must be supplied with 
sufficient nourishment to bring their blos- 
soms to the greatest perfection. A regu- 
lar weekly stimulating with nitrate of 
soda is a great help to many plants. 
Also a careful nipping off, of inferior 
buds and often of branches. Some foli- 
age plants like “Old Man” can be kept 
in most attractive condition by proper 
pruning, as scraggly pieces develop. 


Every day throughout the entire season 
there is one thing needful to keep the 
garden in order, but which is so often 
neglected because of other work, and that 
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is; cutting off faded flowers. This is 
especially necessary with Iris earlier in 
the season and with Gladioli now. There 
is no beauty to a lot of the latter if 
withered blossoms are left on. 


Then many plants become a nuisance 
if allowed to self-sow too freely. Peren- 
nial Cornflower is pretty in the hardy 
borders but hard to keep in check. Its 
flowers should be cut as soon as faded. 


Watch out for changes to be made, 
pictures to be altered and various other 
improvements. Write down just what 
you intend to do or bright ideas will soon 
evaporate and be lost. 





Garden Pests and Their Remedies 


BY FANNIE CASE 


OST people take pleasure in 
M making and taking care of their 

gardens, while others are ex- 
tremely fond of flowers but do not like 
to work around them. One sometimes 
ean hardly blame the latter class, when 
they think of the “Pestiferous Pests,” as 
one man terms them, that we all have to 
encounter before the Summer is over. 
Most flowers have some enemies—Tulips 
and Gladioli apparently the least. So 
many are the pests that they demand 
treatment in various ways. Chemicals 
have to be resorted to, to combat these 
enemies of the garden. But with some 
sprays it is hard to control the insects 
without discoloring the plants. 

Sucking inseets, such as thrips, aphids, 
seale insects, and mealy bugs, must be 
combated with contact insecticides such 
as nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40), 
soap, and water in the following propor- 
tions: nicotine sulphate 14-teaspoonful, 
ivory soap a cube of 34-inch, and 1 quart 
of water. This formula is reduced to its 
lowest terms. Multiply it as many times 
as the work to be done will require. 
Other soaps can of course be used unless 
they contain too much lye. Dissolve the 
soap in half of the water, heated; the 
nicotine sulphate in the other half; then 
mix the two when cold. 

Spraying must be done very thoroughly 
and from all angles, especially on the 
underside of the leaves and_ stems. 
Lupines for instance become infested 
rather early in the season and the aphis 
(a very large variety of green ones) 
literally line the stems. If applied in 
time, the spray given will control them 
however, and if necessary, make the solu- 
tion somewhat stronger. 

Nicotine dust is also highly recom- 
mended, using either of these formulas: 
For 5 lbs mix nicotine sulphate 4 Ib., 
hydrated lime 434 lb. Or, nicotine sul- 
phate 14 lb.; hydrated lime 2%4 lb., and 
finely-powdered sulphur 2% lb. Mix 
thoroughly and sift (keep a special flour 
sifter for this work). Dust on when 
plants are wet. Pyretheum powder and 
kerosene emulsion are also good. 

Insects that eat plant tissue such as 
caterpillars, beetles and grasshoppers are 
controlled by spraying or dusting with 
arsenate of lead. Be careful not to get 
this on the hands or face. The Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington gives 


ed 
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the following: Take one level teaspoon- 
ful of powdered arsenate of lead for each 
pint of water; if the paste is used allow 
two teaspoonfuls for each pint of water. 

Here are other formulas which use 
practically the same ingredients, arsenate 
of lead being the almost universal poison 
for the purpose. 

Dust Poison: Thoroughly mix 1 Ib. 
powdered arsenate of lead with 3 lbs. of 
airslacked or powdered lime. Put in a 
cheese-cloth bag and dust on plants. 

Liquid spray: 3 teaspoonfuls arsenate 
of lead to a gallon of water. 

Arsenate of lead dust: 1 oz. arsenate 
of lead, 414 oz. air-slacked lime and 4 oz. 
dusting sulphur. 

Continually working among the plants 
help to get rid of insects, and is espe- 
cially recommended by all writers on the 
subject. The Massey dust contains in- 
gredients for both inseets and fungus dis- 
eases. It is made of 9 lbs. dusting sul- 
phur, 1 lb. arsenate of lead, and 1 Ib. 
tobacco dust. Any local seed store will 
have these, but you may be obliged to mix 
in the poison yourself as dealers do not 
enjoy doing so. Some people are more 
sensitive to it than others and have to be 
very careful even in dusting it on. A 
very handy way to do this is with a 
sifter that has a handle and ean be pur- 
chased at the “5 & 10.” The kind used 
in the kitchen for flour and sugar is very 
convenient. 

Many use Bordeaux Mixture for 
fungous diseases. Arsenate of lead ean 
be added to this or one ean get Pyrox 
which is already mixed, and is for both 
pests and diseases; that is, the pests that 
chew and must be poisoned, not the suck- 
ing ones. 

Cutworms and grasshoppers are pests 
for which poisoned bait is used; Paris 
green, bran, molasses and water. The 
worms feed at night, hide in the ground 
and die. The stalk borer is a bad culprit. 
The best remedy is to give clean culture 
and burn all weeds and refuse around the 
garden. If borers are in trees they 
should be dug out with a wire or some 
sharp pointed instrument. Sereen wire 
wrapped around the trunk close to the 
ground and a foot or so high is said to 
prevent them from attacking trees. 

Many more are the pests enumerated 
in the various bulletins issued by the gov- 


(Continued in column 3, page 384) 
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My Night-Blooming Cereus 


BY ELLES JARRETT, (Penna.) 


EVERAL years ago a friend gave 
S me two slips of her Night-blooming 

Cereus. They grew taller and lank- 
ier each year, entirely out of proportion 
to the small pots in which they were 
planted, consequently becoming a_ real 
nuisance to me because I hardly knew 











Cereus bloom as described in text 


what to do with them, as they insisted 
upon falling over and getting tangled up 
with other.plants which were more to my 
liking. 

I was really beginning to feel, (as my 
window space was small) that | woulkd 
not bother with such straggly plants. I 
had never seen them bloom. 

One day in September, I went to the 
woods, a few steps from our house, where 
my house plants seem to thrive with little 
care, and was surprized to see a large bud 
on the Cereus plant. I earried it care- 
fully into the house to await my return 


from an engagement that evening. Upon 
my return at ten o’clock, I was greeted 
with a most delightful and unusual per- 
fume, and turning to where I had placed 
the plant, I was thrilled with the beauty 
of the opened flower. 

The surprise of seeing it opened so 
wide that I could look into its heart, past 
the wondrous star guarding the violin 
strings, with fairylike florets playing 
tunes of perfume instead of sound, was 
a sensation never to be forgotten. Hum- 
bly I begged its pardon for ever daring 
to think of parting with it and silently 
resolved to take special care of the plant 
thereafter. 

I could not refrain from ealling in 
some neighbors, among whom was an 
artist who put its beauty upon canvass. 

Before daylight I arose, hoping to have 
another glimpse, but its petals were closed 
forever, and left to me was only the 
memory and a great longing to see it open 
onee again. 


UT another surprise awaited me, to 

which I was led by saving a Bird 
from the clutches of my naughty but 
beautiful Angora Cat, Fluffy Ruffles. 


Smiling out from a lot of foliage where 
my other Cereus plant had tumbled over, 
was a beautiful opened flower, and at 
eight A. M. I quickly took the best picture 
of it that I could, dreading every moment 
to see it fade, but it lasted until noon 
when it sadly hung its head. 

I wondered why the one in the house 
faded before daylight and the one in the 
woods stayed open until noon. 


Possibly the cool out-of-door air is the 
answer. 

It would be very gratifying to hear 
of other people’s experience with the 
Cereus. 

I saw the Cereus ope her waxen petals to 
the night, 

In ecstasy my soul did kneel 

To Deity who let me glimpse 

Perfectness in this world and made me feel 


That suddenly through darkness of our pain 
may burst the Light. 





Early Color for the Window Garden 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


RE you planning to have a window 
A garden for this Winter? If you 

have not pot plants ready that will 
supply bloom at the starting of this gar- 
den, you ean have this through prepara- 
tion of annuals and perennials that will 
make the window so radiant with color 
it will look like it had been there for 
months. . 

Without such preparation beforehand, 
the window full of pots of starting plants 
will seem bare, and may seem a little dis- 
appointing to you. Here is the way I 
managed to have bloom at the very begin- 
ning of my window venture. 

Early in July I bought seed of flowers 
that would be in bloom in four months 
from sowing of the seed and would 
remain in bloom for a long period, or 
until all the pot plants came into their 
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own. Among the best of these are Car- 
nations, Chabaud and Marguerite; Cin- 
erarias, (Kelways perfect model mixed) ; 
Caleeolarias, and Gloxinias. 

These are all perennials and will flower 
well in window gardens, but if you wait 
until your garden is ready to be enjoyed 
you will be without the radiant color 
these plants will supply if you plant the 
seed in early July and get them ready 
for October use. They will bloom well 
all Winter. 

Also there is nothing more charming 
than blooming bulbs in a window garden 
and these may so easily be supplied in 
Freesias, Zephyranthes, Mexican Tube- 
roses, Rain Lilies, and even Glads. Put 
as many as five small bulbs in a five-inch 
pot and crowd them for bloom by Octo- 
ber. Glads should be one in a five-inch 
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pot. Their tall spike will be very accept- 
able among your window flowers. As 
most Glads bloom in from 60 to 70 days 
you can set these in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Coleus plants are verv attractive in a 
window garden. I had one in a bright 
red and one in a lemon yellow. They 
grow fast from slips and make good 


decorative showing in three to four 
months. 
Of course you will want Begonias 


along with your bright-colored Coleus. 
Of these perhaps there are none more re- 
liable than the pink bloomer, Chatelaine 
Supreme, and the coral-red tree variety. 
If you like striped plants, the water- 
melon Begonia, Peperomia, will make a 
good showing, and so will all the Rex 
varieties. No window garden is quite 
complete without a few Begonias in it. 

If your windows are so situated that 
you desire hanging baskets to supplement 
beauty, these may also be gotten ready 
early in July. Nothing is prettier for 
these than blooming plants that stay 
“put”; better than green vines that will 
insist in running away with themselves. 
Try any or all of these: Parrot’s Feather 
(will grow in water alone); Nepeta gle- 
choma (small, white-edged, dainty); 
Trailing Beauty Coleus (yellow leaved) ; 
and Manettia bicolor, (Firecracker 
Plant). Weeping Lantana also blooms 
well all Winter, and droops gracefully 
in baskets. 

Regarding annuals for “filling out” 
early. needs in bloom, I am very partial 
to them, and have found them practical 
and enjoyable. We realize these may be 
east aside when other blooms take their 
place. 

The Schizanthus, Wistoniensis, will, in 
four months from seed, make a perfect 
bouquet of bloom, one plant to a six- 
inch pot. ” The flowers are so lovely they 
are often called the Annual Orchid. If 
you are partial to dark-blue, you will 
find this in the Texas State flower, the 
Bluebonnet, that will bloom in four 
months from seed. Texas parks border 
their drives with this plant, which often 
may be seen in rose-pink as well as dark- 
blue, and both are very fragrant. Buy a 
mixed packet of these and they will re- 
ward you next Winter, with a wealth of 
color. 

Of course you ean buy plants of all I 
have mentioned, but mixed seeds will 
give you a greater choice for your win- 
dow, and lots of plants for your outside 
spring garden. There are few things 
that give more pleasure in Winter, than 
something to watch for new beauties to 
unfold and to exercise our ingenuity in 
earing for. With me, if T had to decide 
between a radio or, a Winter Window 
Garden full of blooming plants, I would 
always take the Window Garden. 





(Continued from col. 3, page 383) 
ernment, but I do not wish our Club 
members to pass a sleepless night think- 
ing about bugs and worms, so will re- 
frain from mentioning more of them. 
But our motto as gardeners will have to 
be:—At it and everlastingly at it;—to 
keep our gardens at all as we would wish 
them, and of course the weather has much 
to do with our failures and successes. 
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A beautiful Night- 
blooming Cereus 


Native to the tropics, 
is remarkable for its 
sweet-scented 
flowers, which open 
in the evening and 
fade before morning 
(Edgeworthy foto, Honolulu) 
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A Night-Blooming 


HERE is a beautiful garden in the 
southern part of Florida. <A _ sub- 
2 stantial house, surrounded by Oak 
trees, festooned with weird gray moss, 
stands in this garden. Many gayly- 
colored flowers nod at you as you walk 


Cereus in Florida 


BY SYLVIA GLENN 


down the path towards a blue, rippling 
lake. The occupants of this house have 
been very much interested in a tall Cac- 
tus plant,—a Night-Blooming Cereus,— 
which grows at the southeast corner of 
the poreh. To their surprise, the gentle 





This picture comes from Orlando, 














Night-blooming Cereus in full bloom 


Florida. 
blooms, but not all shown in the photograph. 
placed under a grapefruit tree; hence the unusual combination of bloom and foliage 


The plant had twenty-nine fully-open 
The plant was growing in a metal pail, 
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gardeners found it covered with numerous 
tiny buds. They count them. “One, two, 
three’’—up to fifteen. Can it be possible 
that there are so many. They count again 
to make sure and wonder if all the buds 
will develop into a bloom. 

In a few weeks the large buds look like 
balloon-shaped airships swaying on their 
stems. The beautiful white petals are 
tightly folded and held together by nar- 
row reddish-brown bands. Soon these 
show signs of snapping and releasing the 
petals. Yes, the Night-Blooming Cereus 
will bloom tonight,—at least twelve buds 
give such indication. 

It happens that the man and his wife 
who own this large garden are bidden to 
a social gathering held in a home across 
the lake. They reluctantly go to join in 
the merry-making, but keep in mind the 
gorgeous sight that will be theirs upon 
their return. During the evening, a 
terrific rainstorm descends upon the vicin- 
ity and at once the thought arises “Will 
the Cereus buds be injured by this heavy 
downpour of rain?” The hour of depart- 
ure is at hand and as good-byes are said, 
the owners of the garden invite a 
young man and his sweetheart to come 
later to view the dozen blooms on the 
Cactus. 

When the man and his wife enter their 
moonlit garden, a wondrous perfume is 
wafted toward them. As they draw near 
the house, they are almost speechless at 
the heavenly picture before them. Twelve 
large white, fragrant blossoms almost as 
large as saucers, are nodding a modest 
welcome. The petals are devinely white 
and pure, while inside the cup-shaped 
center, the daintiest fairy-like green and 
vellow colorings can be seen. The rain- 
drops, which are still clinging to the 
flowers, glisten like myriads of diamonds 
in the moonlight. 

All is hushed and still until a manly 
youth and a sweet maid come hand in 
hand to join in the pleasure of the hour. 
Everyone praises the beautiful spectacle 
from all angles, and regrets that such 
sweetness has been created for the night 
hours only. They are entranced by the 
magic of the hour,—the twelve majestic 
blooms,—the dazzling moonlight,—the 
strange stillness in the air,—the happy 
lovers and the older pair. Would that 
such a scene could last forever! 

3ut when the sun makes his bow in 
the morning, the beautiful flowers of 
vesternight have folded their petals and 
are hanging limp and lifeless on their 
stems. But, cheer up! There will be 
three other blooms tomorrow night! 





The Night-blooming Cereus illustrated 
and deseribed on this page and the oppo- 
site page, and also on our front cover 
this month, is one of the most interesting 
plants possible to northern plant lovers, 
as well as to the tropical conditions of 
Florida, the home of the plant described. 
When the Editor was a youngster, he 
well remembers the fact that the bloom- 
ing of Mother’s Night-blooming Cereus 
was a neighborhood event and something 
to be talked about for a long time there- 
after. The plant requires no special con- 
ditions and its bloom has a delightful 
charm. 




















Growing Dahlias to Perfection for Prize 


Winners 
STANLEY JOHNSON, 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 


ANY of the amateurs or backyard 
growers are now getting prize- 


BY 


winning blooms and securing the 
highest awards in our large shows, winning 
honors for the best specimen bloom of the 
show, court of honor class, and all other 
classes calling for a few blooms. In fact, 
some commercial growers have been supplied 
with their better blooms which have been 
grown by amateurs. 
The reasons may be credited to the fact 


that a small grower looks after a few 
plants and is able to give them much 


attention in bringing the blooms to per- 
fection. Many commercial growers exhibit 
at shows many hundred miles from their 
grounds, and due to the difficulty in earry- 
ing large blooms, they secure them from a 
nearby amateur. 

If you are producing prize-winners and 
have a “pet” way of growing them, I 
suggest that you follow the same routine, 
but if you have not been able to get 
blooms such as your friends, here is a 
method which will, no doubt, bring you 
results. 

By observation and experimenting in the 
last few years, I have found that Dahlias 
grow best in a cool moist climate; so it 
is necessary to keep the wind and air from 
circulating through your plants’ which 
dries up the soil. Several methods can be 
used and, therefore, it would be advisable 
to use the most convenient and least expen- 
sive one. Of course, in doing this you 
should keep in mind appearance. 

One method is to plant a fast-growing 
climber Rose around the fence which in a 
year or so will make an attractive fence 
and prevent circulation of air. The old 
Dorothy Perkins variety is excellent for 
this purpuse. California Privet, Cedar trees 
and a hedge of any sort can be used. If 
you have not been able to get a good 
“wind break”, close planting will be bene- 
ficial. The rows should be three feet 
apart, while the plants should be 21% feet 
apart in each row. In some cases they 
still can be planted a little closer with 
good results. 


Some of the more vigorous growing 
varieties will have to be disbudded or 
pruned to only several canes, but the few 
blooms you will get will be fit for any 
exhibition table. During the very rainy 
season you may be troubled with mildew, 
but this can be overcome by more disbudd- 
ing and spraying. This information is 
based on growing Dahlias in the Middle 
Atlantic States. If your garden is close to 
the ocean or any large source of water, 
you may not need as much protection as 
the warm winds blowing over the water 
will absorb much moisture. 


I will not mention much about soil as 
the small grower has to take what is in 
his garden, but it is up to him to make 
and keep it fertile. The soil should be dug 
in the Fall about twelve to eighteen inches 
in depth. Each year before turning over 
the soil apply a coat of manure (horse 
or cow) several inches thick. The garden 
should then be turned over and winter 
rye sown. This provides humus which 1s 
necessary for Dahlias. 


(Penna. ) 


In the Spring after the rye has grown 
four or five inches, the garden is again 
dug and the stakes are placed in location 
as previously mentioned. The best time 
to set the roots or plants for the Middle 
Atlantic States is the last week in May or 
the first week in June, as this will bring 
about the first flowers around the first 
week in September. You will find that the 
first flowers are generally the best for 
show purposes. You often receive some good 
blooms of the second growth, but usually 
the first ones are larger. 

In this locality it is hardly possible to 
rely on rain, so an irrigation system should 
be installed to water your garden at least 
once a week unless we have rain. Apply 
sufficient water on the ground until it 
legins to run off. This shows that the 
water has soaked through the ground. A 
day after you have watered your garden, 
thoroughly cultivate it. 

Since it is necessary to keep the plants 
free from thrips and leaf-hoppers, begin 
to spray about the third week in June 
and keep spraying at least every ten days 
until September. During August it is not 
necessary to spray as often. The idea is 
to keep your plants growing and not at a 
stand-still at anytime. I have found that 
a pyrethrum spray is most efficient. The 
ordinary compressed air knapsack sprayer 
can be used very nicely. This type of 
sprayer gives you a good pressure and 
allows the spraying on the under side of 
the leaves, where all the spraying shoud be 
done, as this is the place where the insects 
thrive. 

About the third week of August you 
Legin to think of vour shows and to time 
your blooms. It is best to allow several 
(lifferent sizes of buds to be on your plants 
so as to give you one bloom for your show. 
You will find by experience the time it 
requires a bud to fully open, and you will 
be able to have most of your blooms come 
in time for your show. 


If you find that the bud is starting to 
develop too readily, this should be re- 
moved and a side branch allowed to take 
its place. Some varieties will bloom 
quicker than others. 

Weather conditions have much to do-in 
bringing about blooms. For example, 
Ford Hook Victory is a very early bloomer 
and a dwarf grower. I wanted to get 
this variety for a show so I started to dis- 
bud in the early part of August. It 
usually blooms for me about the last week 
of August. I find that this variety would 
fully open in fifteen to eighteen days from 
a green bud. When the bud would show 
a little color, it was removed and a side 
branch allowed to grow. In some cases 
it was necessary for me to remove this 
bud and still allow another side branch to 
grow. In this manner I was able to obtain 
blooms for a show in September and the 
plant was almost five feet in height. Long 
stems were obtained but they were not 
very straight but for basket display such 
are suitable. 

Dahlias are gross feeders so require 
plenty of fertilizing. About the first of 
August after the soil is thoroughly culti- 
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vated, use a commercial fertilizer; such 
as sheep manure, Vigoro or Sacco. Most 
people just apply the fertilizer around the 
plant. I have found that the Dahlia roots 
grow often further than two feet, so the 
fertilizer should be broadcast over the 
entire surface. Usually this is done before 
a rain or should you have an irrigation 
system, allow it to operate so that the 
fertilizer will come in contact with the 
roots. This will give you large blooms 
as well as better colors. 

Although you may say this is forcing 
the roots for large blooms, I have found 
that this has no effect on your stock for 
next year. Two applications of this fer- 
tilizer is sufficient for a season. The sec- 
ond application can be made during the 
last week of August. 

An overhead irrigation system can be 
operated when the blooms are fully open, 
but try to avoid this before a show. I 
have tried this and the varieties having 
fair stems drooped and did not regain 
their previous position. However, the 
varieties with good stems were not affected, 
but some of the delicate blooms may be 
slightly damaged. While blooms that are 
fully open should be cut, you will find that 
the overhead irrigation system is the most 
successful and easiest to operate. It will 
also help to prevent the attack of insects. 

In summing up, the three factors for 
prize-winning blooms are fertilizing, water, 
and cultivation. 

Many amateurs spend a $100 or more 
each year securing the latest varieties 
which have just been introduced. Most of 
these varieties have an improvement over 
the older ones. To be a consistent winner 
you must keep up with the times by get- 
ting the newest varieties. 

At one of our large eastern shows a great 
percentage of the first-prize winners were 
varieties that were introduced in the same 
year or the preceding year. I do not want 
anyone to believe that you cannot grow the 
older varieties to perfection, as often you 
will see an old variety winning the nod over 
a new introduction, but in growing for com- 
petition you will find that the newer 
varieties have more vigor, so are easier to 
grow to perfection. 

Do not become discouraged if you bring 
a good bloom of an older variety and find 
that the Blue Ribbon is not attached to 
your entry. The fascination of Dahlias will 
soon get a hold on you and you will find 
many new ones in your collection. Many 
of the older varieties can be used for basket 
display. 

It is very important to get a good 
selection of stock from a reliable grower 
who does not over-propagate and is willing 
to give you his best stock. If you are 
interested in obtaining new varieties, it is 
best to see them growing, as some are 
exceptionally hard to grow so as to pro- 
duce a good bloom. These varieties have 
thin foliage and are susceptible to insects. 
They must be sprayed and watched very 
carefully so that they will not become 
stunted. 

While it is impossible to see all varieties 
growing, you will find that the ones intro- 
duced by reliable growers will be satis- 
factory. These growers will not put a 
variety on the market unless it has merit. 
Such originators as J. J. Broomall, Fisher 
and Masson, Lyndora, and so forth have 
established a reputation and it would be 
injurious to their business to put on 
varieties which do not have extraordinary 
merit. Better still, join the American 
Dahlia Society and in the January issue of 
the Bulletin you will find varieties which 
have received the certificates of merit that 
were tested at the trial grounds by experts. 
These are the types of varieties that will 
prove successful in winning awards for you. 
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Saving Flower Seed for Home 
Use 
i= very often pays to save one’s own 
flower seed. This is true both because 
in this way we e may establish a strain that 
is acclimated to our soil and locality, and 
because we can in this way obtain 
improved varieties where the commercial 
grower may not have the time to develop 
them. 

Seed plants should be selected as soon 
as it can be told that they are vigorous, 
healthy, and are of the desired purity 
of type. They should then be marked 
and no flowers should be picked from 
these plants, for any plant that has 
bloomed itself out, even though the 
flowers were cut before seed formed, are 
too exhausted to produce the best seed. 

If. improvement is contemplated, of 
course it may be necessary to in some way 
segregate the plant or plants that most 
nearly approach the desired improvement. 
Where this is not contemplated all that is 
necessary is to select the seed plants as 
soon as they begin to bloom well; and 
then give them especially good care and 
cut none of the flowers. 

The seed should be gathered as fast as 
it ripens if it is desired to secure all the 
plant produces. If not, gather at any 
time there are the required number of 
ripe seed on the plant. It is generally 
better to allow the seed to become 
thoroughly ripe on the plant, rather than 
to gather the pod as soon as it begins to 
turn yellow and then allow the seed to 
ripen. But this is not always necessary, 
and in plants whose seed scatter easily as 
soon as they ripen, it may not be wise. 

Usually the seeds shouhd be gathered 
into bags made of thin cotton cloth. These 
bags should be tied shut as soon as the 
seeds have been placed in them, making 
sure there is a correct label both inside 
and outside of each bag. Hang these 
bags in a warm, airy place to dry; and 
leave them there till the seeds are 
thoroughly dry, to prevent their mould- 
ing. When really dry they may. be 
cleaned up and stored till planting time. 

Seed from strong vigorous plants tend 
to praluce strong vigorous plants, and 
seeds from dwarf piants tend to produce 
dwarf plants. Plants that are unshapely 
and ragged tend to perpetuate this in 
their children, just as neat shapely plants 
transmit these qualities. 

If earliness is desired, select mother 
plants that bloom first and save the first 
seeds to ripen. Futhermore seeds that 
are not quite ripe, but yet are developed 
enough to grow, tend to produce offspring 
that are earlier than themselves. 

Some seeds retain their vitality for 
years; and some even refuse to germinate 
till they have gone through a period of 
ripening after they have fallen from the 
plant. Others are best planted as soon 
as they are picked, and will grow better 
then than at any future time. It is diffi- 
cult to secure Perennial Phlox seed, or 
seed of some of the Perennial Delphin- 
iums that will germinate after they are 
six months old. 

There are published tables that give 
information of how long any seed may be 
expected to retain its vitality, and when 
it is at its best. 

Fioyp Brauuiar, (Tenn.) 
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Chrysanthemum Plant grown by Walter F. Freed, California 


Keep a Photographic Record of Your Floral 


Achievements 
BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS, (Calif.) 


S there any enjoyment in the world 
| equal to that of flower growing? 

It would be mighty hard indeed to 
convince any enthusiastic flower grower 
that any other hobby can equal it for 
pleasure. Certainly there’s a thrill to the 
cultivation of flowers that can’t be 
equalled for those who take pleasure in 
the work. 

But while there are no other pleasures 
like it, there is a good method of aug- 
menting such pleasure which is worth the 
careful consideration of all flower lovers. 
This is the keeping of photographie ree- 
ords of your floral achievements. 

Have you a wonderfully satisfactory 
garden? If so, get a photograph of it and 
put the photograph in an album. Is 
there some one variety of flowers in which 
you secure exceptionally wonderful re- 
sults? If so, make a photographie ree- 
ord of it and preserve the record in some 
good way so that it won’t get spoiled 
or lost. 

Nowadays, when there is a camera in 
almost any family or, at least, a nearby 
neighbor who has one and who is willing 
to lend it or take pictures for friends and 
relatives, it’s no trick at all to get the 
pictures you want. Or if you have some- 
thing really exceptional, it may be 
worth while to call in a professional pho- 
tographer and have him take a picture 
of your achievement. 

That’s what Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. 
Freed did when they succeeded in raising 
a Chrysantheinum of astonishingly large 
proportions. Just how big the plant was 
is shown in the accompanying photograph 
—one of several that Mr. Freed had taken 
by a professional photographer. 


Of course, such photographs cost quite 
a little—the average charge by a profes- 
sional photographer for a negative and 
one print from it is anywhere from $1.50 
to $3.00. 

But think of the fun of having such big 
photographs—the usual size of profes- 
sional work is eight by ten inches. And 
think of the fun of having the photo- 
graphs displayed in down-town stores and 
exhibited at flower shows and all that sort 
of thing, as was the case with these photo- 
graphs of Mr. Freed’s giant Chrysan- 
themum. 

But whether you secure the services of 
a professional photographer or not, try 
the experiment of securing some pictures 
of some of your floral achievements. 
Then, when you paste the pictures in a 
good photographie album, put the dates 
of the pictures under them and also give 
some information about the pictures. 
Tell the name of the plant pictured or 
give the names of the flowers which show 
up most prominently in the picture. Give 
some information as to the number of 
blooms seeured from your most successful 
plants and so on. 

Then in future years, during the long 
winter months, what a real joy to thumb 
through the pages of your album and see 
what you did in past Springs and Sum- 
mers. What pleasure, too, to show your 
friends and relatives. 

Photographs preserve your gardens in- 
stead of allowing them to pass away for- 
ever with the changing seasons. 

Try the photographic idea this year! 
You'll find it interesting and delightful— 
you'll find it adds zest and interest to 
your flower-growing. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories. 


NE day Jesus and some men who were 
with him, called his disciples, had 
been teaching and helping the people all 
day. ‘They told people how to be good 
and kind to each other, and healed them 
of their diseases. Jesus and his friends 
were so tired, they got into a boat to go 
across the lake to the other side to rest. 
Some of the men brought Jesus a pillow 
and he lay down in the boat and fell asleep. 
While he was sleeping, a wind arose, rock- 
ing the boat from side to side as the big 
waves dashed along the lake. The disciples 
were afraid and woke Jesus just as you 
boys and girls do with your parents when 
you are afraid. 

Jesus» was not afraid but looked at the 
waves and dark clouds. He said, ‘Peace, 
be still,” and at once the wind stopped 
blowing and the waves went down so that 
there was no more danger to the ship. 

The disciples thought how wonderful 
Jesus was that He could tell the wind and 
waves to stop and they would obey Him. 
Jesus wants us to love and obey Him just 
as the wind and waves did in this story. 





Something to Color. 


ET out your colored crayons or paints, 

paper, pencil, or pen. , If you wish, 
you may trace over the picture by using 
thin paper that will let the picture show 
through. After carefully tracing the pic- 
ture, decide what colors you want to make 
the Birds. There are many kinds such 
as Canaries, Redbirds, Bluebirds, Robins, 
and Thrushes; but not all Birds look alike. 
Some are large and some small. 

I think these little Birds look as though 
they might be wild Canaries, or Yellow 
Warblers as they are sometimes called, 
don’t you? 

If you have those Birds in your locality, 
look for them to see just what colors they 
are. If you do not have them, you might 
play they are tame Canaries. You know 





some little Canaries are all yel.ow, while 
some are spotted. 

What color would you color the nest? 
Of what do you think it is made? Go out 
around the trees in your neighborhood and 
look for Bird’s nests but do not go near 
them if the old Birds are still using them. 
This Fall you might hunt for old nests and 
try to see how many kinds you can 
recognize. 





Jerry, a Canary Bird. 

HE writer once owned a little green 

and yellow Bird which was named 
Jerry. He was only six weeks old when 
brought home and put in a brand new cage. 
At first Jerry felt strange and was some- 
what afraid but not long after he became 
tame and very much at home with his 
young mistress. 

The whole family soon became attached 
to the little pet, talking to him and feed- 
ing him, which helped to train him. After 
becoming tame, Jerry was allowed _ to 
be out of the cage and fly about the house. 
This exercise strengthened his wings until 
he could fly nearly as good and as high 
as the wild Birds. What a joy it was to 
him to be out where he could really stretch 
his wings in flight. 

Another cute trick was to sit on his 
mistress’s finger and kiss her. He was 
not afraid of the family, but would fly 
on their shoulder or hand and ride around 
even lighting on the pet dog's back. One 
especially useful trick of Jerry’s, was to 
pull out hang-nails from his mistress’s fin- 
ger. He would get hold of the least point 
of the hang-nail and give a hard pull 
until he got it. 

One day Jerry was flying ahout the 
room when someone opened the outside 
door, not thinking of the Bird, As Jerry 
was on the screen, out he went and away 
as hard as his wings could carry him to 
some tall trees. What a hunt, but to no 


avail. All of the neighbors and neighbor- 
hood children were notified to watch for 
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him. After three days and three nights, 
some one called to say Jerry was down on 
their store roof. 

As soon as the call came, Jerry’s mis- 


tress was off for the store. Sure enough 
there was Jerry but the lady had taken 


him into the house. There sat Jerry on 
the piano waiting for his little mistress. 
How glad she was and how good she looked 
to the poor little Bird. One foot was hurt 
and he looked so bedragled as if he had 
had a hard time out in the world. The 
little girl's mother met her with the cage. 
When Jerry saw the cage, he said, “Sweet,” 
and no happier little Bird could be found. 
other time we will hear 


Some more 


experiences of little Jerry. 





Nature Study. 


UPPOSE, boys and girls, we study the 
parts of a flower for our nature study 
this month. We enjoy things that we 
understand much better than if we do not 
know much about them. Of course flower 
study, called Botany, is a big subject, but 
we can learn the parts of a simple flower. 
The picture shows the parts. 
The complete flower has four sets of parts 
and each of these is usually arranged in a 





whorl (meaning, many opposite one 
another). This goes around the flower 
stalk. The outer set, called the Calyx or 


cup of the flower, is divided into parts 
called Sepals. 

The next set, called the Corolla, is div- 
ided into Petals. The third set is composed 
of Stamens, which are the organs produc- 
ing the Pollen. The fourth set or inner- 
most set is the Carpels, which produce the 
Seeds. The top of the flower stalk on 
which the parts of the flower are arranged 
is called the Receptacle. 

The Corolia is usually the colored attrac- 
tive part of the flower, as is sometimes the 
case with the Calyx but commonly it is 
green like true leaves. The Stamen con- 
sists of two parts, the stalk and pollen 
ease or Anther. The Carpel of an ordinary 
flower consists of a bulb-like seed case 
called Ovary, in which tiny eggs or Ovules 
are produced. Above the Ovary is a solid 
stem called the Style which looks like 
the neck of a flask. The tip of this style 
bears a sticky outspread surface, called 
the Stigma. 





If you live near the a creek or pond, 
vou can hear the frog chorus in the even- 
ings. Go outside, and listen to the night 
sounds on summer evenings. Just a few 
frogs will sound like there are many sing- 
ing. Sometimes we can hear the little tree 
frogs as they join in with the locusts, katy- 
did and other insects of the evening. 
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Cultivated High Bush Blueberries are mostly 


brought 


in from the surrounding wild 


land. 


Cultivated Wild Blueberries 


BY RALPH A. 


HIS is the best time of year to 
select Wild Blueberry Bushes for 
transplanting. Probably the best 
time to transplant is early Spring, but 
unless suitable plants are marked when 
the fruit is on them there is danger of 
transplanting a lot of inferior varieties. 
Certainly the best ones cannot be selected 
in Spring. 
Some of the best cultivated varieties 
were found in the wild and very likely 


VAN METER 


there are others as good that 
have not been discovered. It is not a 
difficult matter when picking Blueberries 
to mark superior bushes with shipping 
tags or strips of cloth on poles and make 
notes as to the general locations. 


better 


Large fruit is not the only desirable 
quality in a Blueberry. The plant 


should be vigorous and productive and 
the fruit should ripen all together rather 
than over a long period. 





Locate Weak Trees Now 


BY RALPH A. 


HE dry, hot weather of late Sum- 
mer is the most trying time for 
fruit plants. If there is any weak- 
ness in a tree it is likely to show up at 
this season and it is a good plan to go 
over the trees and mark the weak ones 
for future treatment. When a tree shows 
signs of low vitality, there is always a 
reason for it and very often the reason 
can be found. 
There are several signs of weakness 
which may be depended upon. Those 
most easily seen are yellowish leaves, 


short growth for the year, and the early 
dropping of leaves in the Fall. These 


are all signs of starvation, and starvation 
may be due either to a lack of plant 
food in the soil or to some injury like a 
vanker or collar rot which keeps the sap 
trom moving freely. 

A shortage of plant food is very com- 
mon and it deserves more attention from 
every fruit grower. The old notion that 
trees to be productive must be half 
starved, has been upset by careful ex- 
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perimental work. We know that fruit 
production is an entirely normal function 
of the tree and that vigorous trees 
produce more fruit and better fruit over 
a period of years than trees which are 
not well fed. 

Occasionally we find a young tree in 
a henyard or some other location which 
is growing too fast to come into bear- 
ing, but we very seldom find orchards in 
that condition. Orchards might be over- 
fertilized but they seldom are, and the 
danger of over-fertilization is much less 
than we used to think it was. Whole 
orchards are failing to produce as they 
should, solely because they haven’t quite 
enough plant food to do their best. 

When only one branch shows signs of 
starvation, look for an injury near the 
base of that branch. A wound, a canker, 
or a split fork, will usually explain the 
weakness. If all the leaves are yellow- 
ish in color look for wounds on the 
trunk—that part of the trunk which is 
near the ground is the vulnerable part 
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of the tree and is often in trouble. 
Borers, collar rot, and girdling by mice, 
are common near the ground level and 


any of them may produce signs of starva- 
tion in the tree by cutting off the flow 
of sap. When the whole tree is devital- 
ized, but apparently sound above ground, 
there is still a possibility of root trouble 


such as erown gall or root rot. In any 
ease little can be done with such trou- 
bles and liberal fertilization will re- 
vigorate the tree if anything will. Very 
often devitalized trees are perfectly 
sound, but merely starving. Such trees 


should be marked for fertilization, but it 
is safest to wait until Spring to make 
the application. Then give weak trees a 
liberal application of some highly nitro- 
genous fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, 
sulfate of ammonia, or well-stored poul- 
try manure. 

The problems which surround the nutri- 
tion of the tree are of the greatest im- 
portance but unfortunately they often 
receive no attention at all. Many home 
orchards which produce light erops or 
none at all, could be returned, by proper 
fertilization, to a eondition of vigor and 
high productivity. This is the best time 
of year to detect weak trees and locate 
the souree of trouble. 





Summer-pruning of Brambles 
ASPBERRY and Blackberry canes 


have done their work as soon as the 
crop is harvested and they will soon die. 
There is some advantage in removing 
them after the last picking to make more 
room for the new canes and to remove 
some shade from the rows. A few small 
fruit growers prefer to leave the old canes 
until the following Spring to help earry 


the winter loads of snow, but this is 
seldom necessary. It is easier to eut 
the old eanes out when they are still 


green and if they are removed soon after 


the harvest season some pests may be 
destroyed, the new canes can grow with- 
out interference, and spring work is 
made lighter. 

The eanes of Blackberries, and black 
and purple Raspberries, branch late in 
the Summer. If this branching occurs 


naturally it is often far from the ground. 
It is desirable to cause these branches to 
form nearer to the ground and this may 
be done by pinching off the tip of the 
growing cane when it reaches the desired 
height. This encourages the production 
of sturdy eanes which can carry a heavy 
load of fruit without bending over too 
far into the path of the cultivator. The 
crop, also, is usually inereased. It is 
not possible to prune all the canes at 
the same time, for they do not reach the 
desired height together. By going over 
the plantation several times, however, the 
type of growth can be very materially 
improved. 

It is seldom advisable to pinch off the 
tops of Red Raspberry shoots in this 
way, for it increases their tendency to 
produce suckers and may also reduce 
the crop rather than increase it. Since 
Everbearers produce the fall crop on the 
tips of the new shoots, the removal of 
the tips of Everbearing Raspberries may 
destroy the entire crop. 
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Peach Borers 


EACH Borers work under the bark of 

the trunk near the surface of the 
ground and by killing the bark tend to 
girdle the tree. Where they are known 
to be present in large numbers they 
should be removed in Spring and the trees 
should be looked over again sometime in 
late Summer or early Autumn to make 
sure that they have not become infested 
again. The presence of Borers may be 
detected by masses of gum mixed with 
sawdustlike castings which are formed 
outside the burrows. Borers are some- 
times found at a distance from the ground 
but usually work near ground level. 

The lack of vitality in Peach Trees 
which have yellowish leaves and grow 
slowly may often be traced to Borers. 
When the Borers are removed, it is sur- 
prising how rapidly the trees recover. 

Peach Borers may be dug out with a 
knife or destroyed by gassing. Where 
very many trees are involved the gas 
method of attack is easier and cheaper 
than any other. The chemical used is 
paradichlorobenzene — “p-d-benzene” for 
short. It is a erystalized substance which 
looks like common salt and it may be 
purchased in small quantities from any 
garden supply house. 

The chemieal is sprinkled on_ the 
ground in a eirele one ineh from the 
trunk and the trunk is banked with soil 
above the burrows. When the ground 
is warm fumes are evolved which pene- 
trate the burrows and kill the Borers. 
One ounce per tree is enough. If too 
much is used the tree may be injured. To 
be entirely safe it is best to remove the 
mound from about the trunk upon the 
approach of cold weather. 


The gas treatment is not entirely effee- 
tive unless it is applied when the soil is 
still warm and it is best not to delav 
too long. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


When growth stops and the bark 
“sets” or ceases to peel easily, fire blight 
ceases to spread. The twig blight con- 
spicuous on some Apple trees has an 
alarming appearance but usually has no 
serious after effects in the north when 
only small twigs are infected. The in- 
fection usually dies over Winter. 


Place berries in a cool place as soon 
as they are picked. They will then re- 
tain their flavor better and remain much 
longer in a fresh state. 


If the strawberry rows are crowded 
with plants in Autumn it is a good plan 
to remove some of the weaker plants. 


Try to leave the plants about six inches 
apart. 


Cutting off grape canes to throw the 
strength of the vine into the fruit is not 
a sound proposition. The leaves are 
necessary to ripen the Grapes properly. 
Without plenty of leaves the Grapes are 
likely to lack sweetness and flavor. 


Watch the culls, when picking, to get 
a line on the pests that are doing the 
most damage. The spraying campaign 
next season can then be aimed more di- 
rectly at the pest control problem. 
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Peonies for the Amateur 
BY C. W. BUNN, (Minn.) 


(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


HE Peony originated in Manchuria or 
| Siberia and its consequent inheritance 
of hardiness makes it the flower of the 
North. I think no one has fixed its far- 
therest north point, but we know it flour- 
ishes at Winnipeg. The soil and climate of 
our state suit it. The Peony is never in- 
jured in Minnesota by the cold of Winter. 
Its greatest climatic peril here is hot 
weather during bloom, or growth before 
bloom. 

The Peony does its best in a clay soil and 
the proportion of clay can hardly be too 
high. Roots of trees and shrubs are de- 
structive and to be avoided. Before plant- 
ing, prepare the soil two feet deep and each 
plant should have at least 3% feet of room 
laterally. After excavating the bed the 
lower foot of soil should be made quite rich 
by a mixture of manure or compost. See 
that the upper foot of soil contains no 
manure whatsoever. Use clay freely in the 
upper foot. A Peony division set in clay 
with soil below, within the reach of the 
small roots it will send out, is ideally 
planted and ought to last many years. 


PREPARE GROUND FOR YEARS 

The professional grower with his large 
fields cannot go to this trouble and expense, 
indeed does not need to. He plants to 
divide and sell his roots within four years; 
and good soil with a cover crop plowed 
under gives him an excellent field, good for 
as long as he will need it. But the ama- 
teur, not planting for growth and sale of 
roots, ought to prepare his ground so his 
plants will be good much longer than four 
years. 


Cover the eyes with two inches of soil as 
nearly as may be. Commonly a covering of 
litter is advised for the first Winter, not 
to avoid injury from cold, but to prevent 
roots from being thrown out or moved by 
the frost. A better cover is a spadeful or 
two of earth, making a mound above the 
Peony, having all the benefits of litter with 
the decided advantage of insuring perfect 
drainage. It throws the water away from 
the plant. The mound is easily removed in 
the Spring. 


CULTIVATE PEONIES FREQUENTLY 


After good planting comes good cultiva- 
tion. Peonies cannot be cultivated too fre- 
quently, and ought to be gone over with a 
potato fork or hoe at least after every rain. 

I think the use of manure as a top dress- 
ing cannot be too strongly condemned. It 
is the cause of a great part of peony fail- 
ure. Mr. Brand is of the opinion, in which 
I cordially agree, that over-fertilization is 
the most potent cause of failure. A little 
dressing of bone meal and wood ashes once 
a year, not too close to the plants and care- 
fully worked into the soil, will be benefi- 
cial; but this should not be overdone. 

During bloom, and growth before bloom, 
and during August when next year’s eyes 
are being made, supply water if drought de- 
mands it. 


PRODUCE NEW PLANTS BY BUD DIVISION 


No plant is permanent and while the 
Peony is one of the longest lived perennials 
it will not live forever. New plants must 
be produced by root division. There is no 
answer to the question how long a plant 
should stand without division. It ought to 
be divided whenever it shows signs of de- 


terioration. Too many and thin stems are 
the sure sign and such stems mean inferior 
flowers. An expert Peony grower never 
moves and replants a Peony that has stood 
for two years. Much better results are ob- 
tained by dividing. I think there is no 
question that a good division is better than 
a one-year-old plant. A one-year-old plant, 
unless its fine roots be trimmed off, reduc- 
ing it substantially to a division, will never 
produce as good results as a strong divi- 
sion. The planting of clumps should be 
utterly condemned and this condemnation 
should be extended to those dealers and 
growers who advertise and try to induce 
purchasers to buy and plant clumps. 

The serious diseases of Peonies are of the 
root, either root gall or rot. The security 
against these consists in planting clean 
stock in clean soil, preferably clay, and 
avoiding over-fertilization and bad drainage. 
Root disease has been cured by planting in 
clay, and dividing and replanting in clay. | 
know of no case where root disease has 
cured itself in any soil other than clay. 
Healthy roots cannot be grown and good 
results cannot be obtained from replanting 
in the same soil where Peonies were pre- 
viously grown—that is until after the lapse 
of years. Where one must plant where a 
Peony grew before, the soil should be taken 
out and carried away and new soil put in 
two feet deep and as much as 3% wide. 

For large blooms remove side buds, that 
is leave only one bud on a stalk. Size can 
be still further increased by removing all 
the buds from part of the stalks. Blooms 
may be greatly improved in quality by 
putting over them, after the bud has soft- 
ened and partly opened, either a one or two 
pound piper bag fastened with a pin or 
rubber band. This protects from the sun, 
the wind, the rain and the dew. 


EASY FOR THE AMATEUR TO SHOW FLOWERS 

It is easy for an amateur to show flowers, 
and more amateurs ought to exhibit flowers 
at the shows. A moderate number of flow- 
ers can be shown without much difficulty 
and an amateur who will take pains should 
be able to produce as good flowers as any 
one. There is no difficulty in keeping 
flowers for the show two or three weeks. 
They should be cut at the proper stage of 
development and put in a storage room 
with the temperature at about 40 degrees. 
With a little experience one learns the 
proper stage of development, which differs 
in different varieties. For example, Festiva 
Mazima, or any loosely built flower, will 
develop properly in storage from a bud only 
partly soft to the fingers when cut. But 
tightly-built, heavy flowers like La France 
and Solange must be left on the plant until 
the flower is half or three-quarters opened. 
I think the late-blooming Peonies, as a 
class, require much fuller development on 
the plant before cutting than the early 
Peonies. 

While one may spend a great deal of 
money on Peonies, the high-priced varieties 
are not necessarily the best ones. Low 
prices indicate an abundance of stock, not 
inferior quality. The following varieties 
are among the best and mostly can be 
bought for a dollar each—not one costs 
over two dollars: 


WHITE PINK 
Avalanche Albert Crousse 
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Baroness Schroeder 

Festiva Maxima Claire Dubois 

Grandiflora Nivea Germaine Bigot 
Plena Gismonda 

James Kelway Marguerite Gerard 

Marie Lemoine Marie Crousse 

Mons. Dupont Mons. Jules Elie 

Mme. de Verneville Mme. Ducel 

Mme. Emile Lemoine 


Asa Gray 


Octavie Demay Venus 
RED 
Felix Crousse 
Karl Rosefield 
The following varieties, than which there 
are no better, cost from two dollars to five 
dollars per root: 
WHITE PINK 
Solange Elwood Pleas 
Jubilee Tourangelle 
Frances Willard Therese 
Enchanteresse Milton Hill 
E. B. Browning Walter Faxon 
Rosa Bonheur 
Reine Hortense 
Phoebe Cary 
Mme. Jules Dessert 
RED Martha Bulloch 
Richard Carvel Le France 
Mary Brand Lady Alexandra Duff 
Victoire de la Marne Judge Berry 


Adolph Rosseau 





How to Plant and Care for 
Peonies 
l F you have sent for Peony roots, 
place them in water as soon as they 
arrive for at least 24 hours. This insures 
bettter growth. 

Have your soil thoroughly prepared: 
plant in good mellow soil with the top of 
the buds or eyes not more than two or 
three inches below the surface level. This 
is very important. Peonies planted too 
deep do not bloom. Peonies planted too 
shallow are apt to have the crown hurt 
by the Winter, which causes them to die. 

For the first Winter, mound up the 
loose dirt from four to six inches and 
over and above this mound (just before 
Winter sets in) place a muleh of two 
inches of some coarse litter. Remove the 
muleh and mound of dirt in the Spring. 

Before planting, be sure to remove all 
packing material such as moss or shavings 
from about the roots and also unwind all 
marking labels. Oftentimes a root is 
killed by planting it with the labels. 

The Peony does best where it is given 
thorough cultivation, and the finest 
blooms are generally to be had on plants 
set three years. Where Peonies have to 
be planted on a lawn or in a border 
where they cannot be cultivated with a 
horse, keep the soil well-stirred about the 
plants preferably with a potato fork. 

Do not use much manure about the 
plants unless the soil is poor. And then 
do not let the manure come in direct con- 
tact with the roots or tops. 

In eutting the flowers, always leave at 
least two leaves on each stem left on the 
bush. Do not cut the tops off your plants 
after they have bloomed, until after the 
first of September. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wise.) 








Shasta Daisies 
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Irises 

As gardener who is interested in Irises 

and has a garden in which they will 
succeed will agree that varieties of the 
Germanica type provide a magnificent feast 
of color and beauty. I have 19 varieties in 
my collection, and I regard Lord of June 
as the best of them. The standards are a 
light lavender-blue and the falls a_ rich 
dark blue. Whoever put this Iris in the 
peerage of flowers knew what he was doing. 
Flaming Sword has standards of an old-gold 
color, with falls of carmine. It is a very 
free grower and an altogether noble Iris. 
Sapphire is a self-colored blue kind with a 
bright-yellow beard. It is very chaste. 
Yellow Hammer is a_ bright-yellow self, 
beautiful in appearance, and delightfully 
fragrant. Queen of May is a soft rose-pink 
self, perhaps not so free in growth as some, 
but none the less worthy of a place in any 
collection. There is such a delightful mix- 
ture of color in the variety Isoline that I 
am not sure whether it could be described 
with justice to itself. The standards are 
soft lilac in color and there are pencil 
marks of gold through them. The falls are 
mauve, and they, too, are shot with gold. 
In addition to this wealth of coloring the 
variety has an orange beard. Some people 
do not like crimson Irises, and I am not 
sure that generally I care very much for 
them. I make an exception, however, in the 
case of Crimson King, which is a self- 
colored variety. The glare of the crimson 
in it is redeemed by a purple pigment that 
can be distinctly seen in bright sunlight. 

G. H. C.—(in Gardening 
Illustrated, English) 





A List of Choice Irises 


ITH the planting season for Iris 

now at hand, one naturally wonders 
what are the good dependable varieties. 
This list has been selected with great care 
to include only vigerous kinds. Under each 
color group the first kinds given are now 
in the 25-cent class and those following are 
more expensive, up to the twenty-five dol- 
lar aristocrats which are still new and rare. 
So from this list you may select to suit 
your purse. While it is not complete, it 
will be helpful in ordering varieties with 
which one is not familiar. 

LIGHT BLUES. Princess Beatrice, 
Queen Caterina, Asia, Odaroloc, Sensation, 
Candlelight. 

MEDIUM BLUES. Miranda, Violacea 
Grandiflora, Autumn King (this blooms 
both Spring and Autumn), Blue Velvet. 

DEEP BLUES. Othello, Perfection, 
Archeveque, Pare de Neuilly, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Prospero, Souv de Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Majestic, Germaine Perthuis, Buto, 
Baldwin, Swazi, Sir Michael. 

LIGHT PINKS. Queen of May, Dream, 
Quaker Lady, Rheingauperle, Trostringer, 
Midgard, Dolly Madison, Allure. 

DEEP PINKS. Susan Bliss, Abenda, 
Evadne, Eventide, Aphrodite, Mrs. Marion 
Cran, Fragonard, Esterel, Mme. Cecil 
Bouscant. 

DEEP PURPLE REDS. Kochii, Am- 
bassadeur, Seminole, Tenebrae, Morning 
Splendour, George J. Tribolet, Bruno, 
Labor, Le Correge, Cardinal, Peerless, Grace 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Valerie West. 

PURE YELLOWS. Aurea, Sherwin 
Wright, Shekinah, Ophir Gold, Gold Im- 











Iris Species, Pseudacorus 


As a house plant, growing in mud and water in a two- 
gallon butter jar. This picture ought to have been taken 
two days later, when there were twice as many blossoms. 
The flowers are a deep golden yellow. This plant was 
forty-seven inches tall above the top rim of the butter jar. 


B. C. AuTEN, ( Mo.) 


perial, Nymph, Aliquippa, Prairie Gold, 
Pluie d’Or. 

YELLOW BICOLOR’ BLENDS. Iris 
King, Flammenschwert, Argynnis, Citron- 
ella, Maori Princess, King Tut, King Midas. 

YELLOW BLENDS. Afterglow, Valencia, 
Jubilee, King Karl, Vesper Gold, Doxa, Tus- 
cany Gold, Churchmouse. 

PURE WHITES. Fairy Plorentina, 
White Knight, Zua, Taj Mahal, Zada, 
Snow White, White and Gold, Wambliska. 

FRILLED WHITES. Mme. Chereau. 
Parisiana, True Charm, Beau Ideal, Wm. 
Mohr. 

WHITE BICOLORS. Rheine Nixe, Mil- 
dred Presby, Mary Williamson, Rene 
Cayeux, Rheintochter, Dorothy Dietz. 

National Garden Bureat. 





The Calla Lily in California 
HE Calla Lily is of particular at- 
traction to the one from “back East” 
who is, for the first time, visiting Cali- 
fornia in Mid-winter. After meeting with 
a multitude of unfamiliar-looking and un- 
familiar-named shrubs and plants that 
serve to bewilder, however beautiful they 
may be in flower and form, the newcomer 
welcomes the Calla. Lily—along with the 
red Geranium—as a wholesome re- 
minder of the flowers grown “back home,” 
although there may be little comparison 
between the pot-grown Calla that is a 
prideful possession when it bears a few 
flowers with stems perhaps two feet long, 
and the out-door-grown Calla of Cali- 
fornia, that presents, under good condi- 





























Outdoor-grown Calla Lilies 
Too bad the person who cut and arranged these 
beauties did net have a more highly developed 


artistic sense The stems should have been at 
least twice as long, to spread the flowers and 
harmonize with the vase. Not more than five 


blooms should have been used (Editor) 


tions, a profusion of blossoms borne on 
stems sometimes reaching a length of five 
feet. 

As a rule these Callas are found grow- 
ing along the north side of a building, 
or in some other well-shaded place, and 
they demand comparatively little eare and 
water, considering that they are growing 
in a country that requires irrigation. 
They may bloom some during the entire 
vear, but best results are secured when 
the plants are cut off near the ground in 
June. The resulting new growth begins 
to bloom by Thanksgiving and puts out 
an abundanee of blossoms during the 
Winter and early Spring. 

In speaking of the hardiness of the 
Calla Lily, a grower said: 

“You may dig out the surplus roots in 
the Spring and throw them on the trash 
pile where they may lay all Summer; 
then if a little dirt has afforded them 
some protection, when the fall rains begin, 
they will start growing again.” 

Ten years ago in Southern California 
it would seem to the visitor that nearly 
every dwelling had its row of Calla Lilies 
along its north side; and pleasing, indeed, 
was the appearance made; the glossy- 
green leaves and waxy-white blossoms be- 
ing wholly in keeping with the types of 
houses then prevailing, whether a white- 
painted cottage or a green or brown- 
stained bungalow that served as a back- 
ground. But these flowers have little 


place in the formal foundation plantings 
of the English and Spanish types of 
houses now being favored in that region; 
hence are not quite so happily conspicuous 
as they were a few years ago, although 
their numbers have in no way decreased. 
CuLoe H. Nuri, (Mo.) 
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sreaking Field-stone For Walls 


TO THE Epirer :— 

What is the easiest way to break boulders 
or what is sometimes called hard-heads or 
nigger heads, which are found in the fields? 
I am contemplating making a wall across the 
back of my lawn, and these stones are so hard 
they can hardly be broken with a sledge. It 
has been recommended that heat be applied 
by building a fire and then throwing cold 
water on, but this is a rather slow method. 


D. H. SANFORD, (Ohio). 
Answer :—There is no quicker way than 
to use a twelve- or fourteen-pound sledge 
on field stone, but some of them are almost 
impossible to break in this way as I know 
from experience. Have never used the plan 
of heating the stones by building fire and 
pouring on water on them, but it will 
work O. K. if rightly handled, although 
it is a very slow and probably should not 
be resorted to except for very large stones. 
Sometimes a fire built on one side only 
will crack large stone. A large stone may 
be drilled and blasted but this too is slow, 
especially if the stone is very hard. 
Further suggestions from readers will be 
appreciated. 
—(Epiror) 





Wireworms Damage Gladiolus 


Bulblets 
To THE EDITOR :— 

I planted 40 rows of high-priced Gladiolus 
bulblets in the spring of 1930 and they came 
on finely until about 10 or 12 inches high, 
when they began to turn yellow and die. Upon 
digging some of them, I found the small bulb 
eaten full of holes, and each and every row 
was affected in the same way. When dug in 
the Fall, every bulb was full of holes. In fact, 
some of the bottoms were eaten entirely away 
so that there was no root surface. I found 
wireworms on these bulbs and was told that 
wireworms were the cause. Now I have 
changed the location of my bulblets this year, 
but I have found several of these worms, which 
are a blue color, or nearly black, and about 
three-quarters to one inch long. 

Will you please advise how to combat wire- 
worms? Will you also please advise a remedy 
for wireworms in Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets? 

My bulblets are all up pretty well now 
(May) and as they are among the rather high- 
priced varieties, 60 or more of them, I shall 
hate to lose them. 


PERRY B. PROUTEN, (N. Y.) 


Answer :—Although the Editor of this 
magazine has grown the Gladiolus for more 
than 25 years, in no case has he_ been 
bothered with wireworms, and as he is 
located only about 100 miles from the home 
of the inquirer, climatic conditions will not 
account for this trouble. However, it may 
be that the particular garden or field has 
been the home of wireworms for some years 
and that climatic conditions last year were 
about right for their activity and rapid 
multiplication. 

While not able to speak from experience, 
I would suggest as a preventative of such 
a trouble that the ground should be pre- 
pared, at least one year in advance of its 
use for planting, by thorough cultivation, 
either by summer-fallowing (keeping the 
entire surface free from all growth), or 
planting to some hoed crop like corn or 
potatoes, and these should be cultivated 
throughout the growing season. Summer- 
fallowing is extremely effective in purifying 
soil for planting. It not only eliminates 
worms, bugs, insects, ete., but it aerates 
and sun-purifies the soil, which goes far 
toward killing disease germs and spores. 
If a hoed crop is used, much care should 
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be given to cultivation, but this method 
does not have the advantage of absolutely 
clean cultivation, which results from the 
so-called summer-fallowing. 

Many troubles from wireworms, sow bugs, 
cut worms, ete., are reported from small 
gardens where they are not kept under as 
clean cultivation as they should be through- 
out the growing season, and besides many 
of these small gardens abut on grass land 
or lawns where various insects may readily 
propagate. The small garden, therefore, 
has problems in this: connection which are 
not present when acres are under con- 
sideration. 

The only remedy for this season in a 
case as reported by Brother Prouten, is to 
keep the cultivators going whether neces- 
sary or not. It will serve to aerate and 
purify the soil and make it a less desirable 
habitation for the wireworms. 

It is possible that the wireworms may 
not be the sole cause of the trouble, and if 
any, reader has had experience along the 
line above, it will be very helpful to the 
inquirer as well as to others, to have it 
fully explained. 

MADISON COOPER 





Dahlia Stunt 


To THE EDITOR: 

Some of my Dahlias were stunted last year 
leaves were waxy and gnarled. I sprayed with 
Black Leaf 40 but they did not recover rightly 

H. L. Rice, (Texas) 

Answer :—We now believe that stunt is 
not a disease of either plant or root. It 
occurs mostly on sweet-leaved varieties 
which attract thrip and other insects. 
They attack the young tender new growth 
on top of the plant, sucking the sweet juices 
and prevent the plant from making growth. 
The writer quite successfully uses the fol 
lowing method. As soon as a plant shows 
indications of stunting cut away all the 
undergrowth. Leave only the top. This 
destroys the hiding place for innumerable 
pests. Those that remain can easily be 
destroyed by spraying with “Evergreen”. 
Watch the top growth, the rest of the plant 
will take care of itself. Inasmuch as stunt 
is an exterior trouble it is doubtful whether 
the roots or bulbs are seriously affected or 
diseased. Some growers contend that they 
are, but this is rather doubtful to my 
mind, They claim it will come stunted 
vear after year. Of course it will, if grown 
the same way. The same thing that caused 
it the first year, will again unless treated 
differently. 

— (Bulletin of American Dahlia Society) 





Tulips Damaged by Rain 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have several hundred Tulip bulbs and when 
they bloomed last Spring they looked fine. As 
they came out a little early for Decoration 
Dav, I picked some of them and put them down 
cellar. Was going to pick the balance the next 
day, but it commenced to rain and rained for 
about three days, and when I went out to pick 
them, they were all covered with white spots 
which, of course, spoiled them for selling pur- 
poses. Those I picked and put down cellar 
were all right. 

Can you tell me what was the cause of the 
spotting? Was it the rain or was it caused by 
disease, or what was it? 

2. &.. 6. Co. 73 


Answer :—The spotting of the Tulips as 
described was probably owing to what flor- 
ists call water-spotting. This results from 
sprinkling with the hose or from rainfall, 
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Convenience and Comfort in This House* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Ine. 
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UST what are the characteristics of 

English cottages? This is a question 

often asked, but difficult to answer, for 
in England the cottage follows closely the 
life and manners of its occupants, and there 
are almost as many different modes and 
ranks of life as there are counties. 

In the cottage shown here, the floor plan 
is compact, convenient and comfortable. 
Just as the plans of cottages in England 
reveal the manner of life of the families 
who occupy them, the plan of this design 
expresses the efficiency, orderliness and love 
of beautiful surroundings that characterize 
the American family. 

The kitchen is long and narrow. Cup- 
boards, sink, range, icebox are almost 
within reaching distance from the center of 


especially if it is followed by bright sun- 
shine, but it may result- also if the flowers 
remain wet for a considerable time. 

Some flowers behave better when cut in 
the bud and allowed to open indoors. This 
is especially true of Peonies, and is doubt- 
less more or less true of Tulips. When they 
open on the plant, they open too rapidly at 
times when the weather is too warm or 
moist. 

Any further suggestions from readers 
who have had experience with this prob- 
lem will be gratefully received.— (Editor) 





Ashes from Incinerator 
To THE EDITOR :— 

I read that one subscriber used an ash heap 
for a rock garden. Would ashes from an jn- 
cinerator make good fertilizer for outdoor 
Plants ? 

Mrs. LOUIS STILSON, (Mich.) 

Answer:—Presuming that materials 
burned in the incinerator are of such 
nature as would be rejections of various 
materials from the average household, it 
would seem that such ashes would be al- 
together safe for use as a fertilizer. Fire 
purifies to the extent that no disease germs 
or weed seeds are carried through; but 
there might be chemical elements in ashes 
which would be detrimental. This, how- 
ever, is quite improbable in ashes from 
the average incinerator used for burning 
household refuse. —(Eprror) © 


the room. Closets and storage space are 
neatly packed into corners where they are 
the most convenient and yet where they 
seem to occupy space that could not have 
been used otherwise. The bedrooms are 
placed alone one side of the house and are 
separated from the living quarters by a 
hall, thus providing almost as much privacy 
as though they were in the second story. 
The large living room is given a more 
spacious eifect by the wide opening onto the 
terrace and into the dining room. Notice 
also that the fireplace with its generous 
hearth is set back in a niche and adds to 
rather than detracts from this spacious 
effect. Then all the rooms are exceedingly 
bright and sunny. There are the double 
French doors leading from the living room 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


INSECTS ON FERN 

I notice little white insects on my Fern 
that skip away quickly when I water the 
plants. 

What are they, and what must I do to 
rid my Fern of them? Do they damage 
the Fern and keep it from growing well? 

Mrs. CLypeE Stopparp, (N. Y.) 





MEXICAN VINE? 
Can some reader tell me the real name of 

a fast-growing vine called Mexican Vine? 
My mother planted it at the back door 
every Spring to make shade for the porch. 
It had tubers like potatoes at the roots, 
which were taken up each Fall and kept in 
a cellar, much the same as potatoes. It 
had a long flower spike which had a very 
sweet odor. 

A. S. Haworru, ( Penna.) 
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onto the terrace, the wide expanse of case- 
ment windows on both sides of the living 
room and in the dining room, the casement 
windows in both the bedrooms, and the 
French door in the rear bedroom leading 
outdoors. 

The walls of this house are of solid brick 
finished with stucco and with brick trim- 
mings. The roof may be of shingles, slate 
or tile. The brick chimney with its leaded 
glass window and quaint projecting flues, 
the arched entrance with its little square 
grill and wrought iron hinges, the brick 
rowlock trim just under the eaves of the 
front gable, the brick quoins at the corners, 
the clear cut lines of the roof, are all feat- 
ures of the design which will show how 
common materials may be combined in an 
unusual manner. ‘The casement windows 
may be of wood or of metal. 

*Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inec., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the department of commerce, 
United States government. Inclose’ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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GROWING EXHIBITION ONIONS 
Will some experienced reader, through 

the columns of this valuable publication, 
reveal to me the secret of growing large 
exhibition-sized Onions on sandy soil? 
Several years ago the plot in question was 
a hill of loose sand. It was leveled and 
trenched, a large quantity of raw peat 
being added at the same time. The crop 
of Potatoes on this ground was fine, but 
the Onions, both from sets and from seed- 
lings, in spite of artificial fertilizer, do 
not seem to grow well. As I am mainly 
interested in achieving record sizes and 
weight, advice regarding best varieties and 
mode of treatment will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

J. L. BurtNneck, Latvia, (Europe) 


LILIES DO POORLY 

I would like you to tell me, if you kindly 
will, what is wrong with me in not being 
able to succeed in growing the Auratum, 
Rubrum, Regale, Candidum, etc., Lilies. 

I get them and plant them as follows: 
Candidum; put about four inches down, 
the balance eight inches down in the earth. 
They come up following Spring and bloom 
in Fall. I cut the stalks to about one inch 
from top of earth, also place a stick in the 
earth near the Lilies to mark the place 
where they are, but no Lily comes up the 
following Spring. Sometimes a small sprout 
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will come up but does not amount to 
anything. 

In the Fall, after cutting down the stalks, 
I cover the bed with about eight inches of 
Maple leaves and put sticks on them to 
hold the leaves from blowing away. In the 
FLower Grower, it said to pull out the 
stocks of the Candidum. I tried to pull 
them out, but they seemed so firm I was 
afraid I would injure the bulbs, so just cut 
the stalks off. Would you think that the 
frost would follow down this stock and 
freeze the bulbs, or what am I doing wrong? 

G. L. ELMEs, (Que.) 


PASSION PLANT DOES NOT BLOOM 
I have a beautiful Passion Plant with 
variegated leaves. The buds form and 
when almost ready to open, they wither 
and drop. Would like to know the cause 
of this and remedy if possible. 
Mrs. Crype Stropparp, (N. Y.) 
TROUBLE WITH REX BEGONIA 
I have a Rex Begonia and the leaves dry 
up from the edge. Could some reader tell 
me what is the cause of this and the 
remedy ? 
FreED WUurTERICH, (Conn.) 


FLIES OR LICE ON GERANIUMS 

We have been having trouble with flies 
or lice on Geraniums and wish someone 
would recommend something to kill them 
without killing the plant. 

Mrs. B. F. Eaton, ( Penna.) 

GROWING ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM SEED 

Will someone give me_ information 
through this department on how to proceed 
to get results on raising Oriental Poppies 
from seed? Would like to know best time 
to plant and best method to secure good 
germination. 


N. L. May, (Penna.) 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 
I have a house plant which is of upright 
growth and with leaves the shape of a 
Clover leaf. They are green on top and 
a velvety-red underneath, and the stems 
are also red. The flowers are yellow and 
grow on the stem in a cluster somewhat 
like a Geranium. As the flower stem 
grows older, the stem keeps getting longer 
and new flowers come out on the stem like 
a Foreget-me-not. 
Can anyone identify this plant? 
“SUBSCRIBER” 





HOUSE PLANTS FROM SEED 


I wish to grow some house plants from 
seed. Which of the following would be 
best, considering ease of culture and beauty 
of plant? Calceolaria, Cineraria, Cycla- 
men, Gloxinia, Primula, or Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias? Is there anything else that 
would be better? I have a coldframe, but 
no hotbed. 

Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


PLANT INFORMATION WANTED 

Have any readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
raised the plants of the new Adonis Al- 
lepica? From the description it sounds too 
good to be true, that so perfect a plant has 
come to the front and no one writes a 
word about it. I have tried three packets 
of seed from two different seedmen, but 
not a plant lias rewarded my efforts. Will 
someone write about it? 

Mrs. Ipa Corr, (Calif.) 


BEES BOTHER BIRD BATH AND POOLS 
Could some reader inform me how to dis- 
courage Honey Bees from gathering about 
our Pool and Bird Bath? They come from 


a neighboring house in another block from 
us, and last Summer all our methods to 
stop them failed. We tried placing another 
basin of water in their path, and spraying 
our water flowers with insect solution, and 
none of these helped. We will appreciated 
an answer. 


Mrs. R. B. Price, (Ohio) 


RHUBARB GROWS SPINDLY 

My Rhubarb is getting spindly. Took 
it up and replanted the roots two years 
ago, but without effect. I fertilized it last 
Fall and it is yet thin and sprawly. Will 
some reader give suggestions as to best 
variety and proper soil and handling? We 
have the Burbank variety. 

M. S. T., (N. Y.) 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE 


I am going to grow Hollyhocks and Pan- 
sies for sale, and would like to know what 
other four flowers, especially Hardy Per- 
ennials, that I could grow in a greenhouse 
to advantage. Would Hardy Carnations 
and Delphiniums be good for this purpose, 
and what other two kinds might be usable 
and be good sellers? 


J. C. Hopspon, (Me.) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE PACUYSANDRA 

Last Summer while visiting a Park in 
Ohio I fell in love with Pachysandra. Can 
some reader tell me how this plant is 
propagated whether from cutting or seed, 
and whether it is on the market and for 
sale by seedsman or nurserymen. 

I have a coldframe and no heat and 
wonder if I can handle this plant to ad- 
vantage? 

T. T. Hrepen, (Penna.) 
BLUE SPRUCE HAS BROWN FOLIAGE 

I have two Blue Spruces on my lawn. 
What causes one to be more brown than 
blue? What is considered a good fertilizer 
for Evergreens? Could shade have any 
effect on color? The one which is bluest 
has more sun than the one which is brown. 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 


Can any reader tell me what to put on 
my Hollyhocks for rust? On the underside 
of the leaves, a yellowish thick substance 
forms, which causes the leaves to die after 
a time. I will greatly appreciate any 
advice as to treatment and when and how 
to use. 


G. C. Haske, (N. Y.) 


GLADIOLUS FAIL TO MAKE TOP GROWTH 


The middle of April we planted a bed of 
Gladiolus, and the majority are healthy 
looking plants. However, we find ‘that 
some of them did not come out of the 
ground, and on digging down to locate the 
cause we find new bulbs formed over the 
old with a diameter of 1”, but having no 
sign of a stalk. We believe the stalks were 
cut off by worms and if this is the case, 
would like to know if it is possible for the 
Gladiolus bulb to form a new bulb without 
a stalk growing first? 

G. M. Rostnske, (IIl.) 


PROPAGATING JAPANESE MAPLES 
How is the Japanese Red-leafed Maple 
propagated? We find that seeds from this 
tree produce a tree with green leaves.. Do 
these leaves turn red at a later date or not? 
L. A. STARRETT, (Ohio) 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT COLUMBINE 
Would some reader tell me when to trans- 
plant Columbine and Bleeding Heart? Can 
this be done in June? 


Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (IIl.) 
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ANSWERS 


ANEMONE INFORMATION 
Answering Mrs. Grant Edgar, (Conn.) : 
She does not say which Anemone. There 

is a very good article in the April FLowrer 
GROWER on Japanese Anemones; but I have 
not found the St. Brigid Anemones so easy 
to grow. 

In August, I sow seed plentifully; ger- 
mination is very good, and plants grow 
well for a month. Then they begin to dis- 
appear, and by the time they are large 
enough to set out into beds, only about one- 
half which came up remain. Beds should 
have an abundance of leaf mold, some lime, 
and plants should be watered without a 
break. Do not place on the south side of 
a building, but give them a cool spot, even 
partially shady. These seedlings start 
blooming about June Ist. After July Ist, 
do not water. When the leaves come off 
with a gentle pull, the bulbs are ready to 
dig. In October, soak these bulbs, replant 
two inches deep, six inches apart. With 
us, these start blooming February Ist and 
continue about four months. During the 
wet, foggy Springtime, the plants do their 
best. If one has plants from August sown 
seed to follow the bulbs, can have six or 
more months of bloom. 

Only disease I have had is curling. The 
leaves look leathery and underside has the 
same appearance as a Fern when seed 
spores form. Dig plants and destroy. 
During December we have freezing weather, 
but do not know how low a temperature 
Anemones will endure. 

Perhaps someone can describe plainly how 


to “break up” bulbs. The florist “broke” 


some for me, about the size of a thumb and 
roundish, but they were a complete failure 
when planted. 

Fria M. Smit, (Calif.) 





MEALY BUGS ON GLADIOLUS BULBS 
C. E. Rettberg, (Md.,)} inouires for a rem- 
edy for mealy bugs on Gladiolus bulbs. 
The bulbs should be dipped in a weak solu- 
tion of Toxogen or Super-Aphistrogen, and 
then Astogen cultivated into the soil. 
M. G. Lewis, ( Penna.) 


VIOLET (OR VIOLA) WANTED 


Mrs. A. M. Peterson, (Mont.,) asks about 
a small Violet that her Mother used to 
have in her garden. 

I wonder if it is not the same my Mother 
used to have in the garden at our old farm 
house? From the description, I should 
think it might be. If so, I have them in 
my garden,—dear little flowers, always in 
bloom until the plarts get old, like a 
Pansy; and then there are quantities of 
little ones coming along if they are allowed 
to grow. 

The outside of the flower is a dark purplish 
red, with center a shade of yellow. We 
always called them “Lady’s Delight.” I 
do not know of any other name and should 
not know where to search for one. The 
fragrance certainly is delightful. I know 
of no gardens where it is grown, except 
where the plants came from mine. 


HATTIE M. FRENCH, ( Mass.) 


MOUNTAIN ASH 

Answering A. K. C., (S. E. Pa.): 

The Mountain Ash is one of our native 
shrubs or small trees; and usually grows 
at the edge of the woods or in the open. 
There is ‘still a tree growing in our yard 
that my father set out about forty years 
ago. The soil is a sandy loam, and acid 
and well-drained. I have never seen it 


growing in swamps, but it often grows be- 
side our streams, on the higher banks. 
It is well to mulch the tree with leaves, 
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or bring a bushel or more of wood’s earth 
when setting. 

It is one of our most beautiful natives, 
combining beauty of form of both tree and 
foliage, creamy flowers, and while the fruit 
is attractive, it seldom retains them long, 
as birds are especially fond of them, and 
our farm is a regular bird refuge. 

Morner BEE, (Vt.) 


CROSS-POLLENIZING OF PLANTS 

A friend of mine had a Peony for six 
years that did not bloom. I took one of my 
plants that I knew bloomed and planted 
it right along side of hers and the next 
Spring hers bloomed and it has bloomed 
ever since. 

I guess that is what the lady with the 
Bittersweet will have to do. I have a vine 
that was sent to me from Swampscott, 


Mass., and it has always bloomed and 
hangs thick with berries. I think that 


sometimes people get male plants which 
won’t bloom alone. 


M. M. WILpER, ( Mass.) 


TO KILL DANDELIONS IN LAWN 
Answering W. J. Smith, (Ohio) : 


Copper sulphate dissolved at the rate of 
one pound in a gallon of water and 
sprayed on Dandelions will clear a lawn 
of this pest without injury to the grass. 
The day following the use of this spray, 
the leaf of the Dandelion will be black. 
A few applications will clear any lawn of 
the Dandelion. I have used this with good 
results. 

B. W. Gipson, ( Md.) 
“HARESFOOT” FERN 

I see an inquiry from T. Peterson of 
Calif. about the botanical name of ‘“Rabbits- 
foot” or “Haresfoot” Fern. 

It is Davallia canariensis. I have this 
plant among my window treasures and it is 
truly worthwhile. 

It is a thrifty grower, and its lovely 
fronds spring from little knobs along the 
furry growths, which end in a pretty good 
mitation of a rabbit’s foot, on the end 
vhere they curl over the edge of pot. It 
roots from a cutting, which I doubt much 
i any other Fern would do, and of all Ferns 

have ever owned, or seen, I think this is 

ie most desirable. 

The best soil for it is the black soil 
shaken from a piece of sod and mixed with 
leaf mold and a little sand. The best way to 
vater it is from below. Set the pot in a 

in containing water and let set until the 
moisture shows on top of soil. 

The little furry growths soon spread 
ver top of soil, and the plant is very 
vraceful and beautiful. If I could only 
have one Fern, I should choose this one. 
lt would probably be hardy in Calif., but 
here it is a house plant. It should be 
watched closely, as aphis seems to favor it 
with their attention, and mealy bug con- 
siders it a shining mark as well. 

SyLtv1a Royston, 


HOLLY FROM SEED 


\nswering John Allen, (Ohio) : 

I have been wondering about the same 
question, and started some seeds of Chinese 
Holly. 

(he answer may be found in Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. He 
says “Propagation is by seeds, which do 
not germinate until the second year, and 
ire therefore stratified and treated like 
those of the slow-growing Hawthorn.” 

| tried soaking part of my seed in water 
the week before planting, and on the rest I 
made a small cut or scratch with an old 
We saw blade. Can report on results 
iter, 


“RABBITSFOOT” or 


(Colo. ) 








A. F. Tissor, (Calif.) 
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Sweet Peas at Hola Park, Orlando, Florida 


HE row as shown in the photograph 

was about 65’ long and about 9’ high. 
It was covered with bloom from top to 
bottom for weeks, and was viewed by 
thousands of visitors, and I have yet to 
hear the first one say that he had ever 
seen the equal of this display. 

A goodly number told me that if I 
picked the flowers, they would bloom 
better; and then I explained that it was 
not the production of bloom that caused 
the plants to stop blooming, if they were 
properly fed and watered, but that if the 
plants were permitted to develop seed, 
this would result in failure of the bloom. 
We go over the rows every day or two 
and remove any small pods that have 
started to develop, and that answers the 
purpose just as well as picking the 





FLOWERS THAT SELF-SOW 

Following is the list of flowers asked for 
by Henry Vibert, in the May issue: 

Annuals that self-sow: 

Bachelors Buttons, colors, pink, blue, white; 
seed this Fall. 

Petunias, many 
gated. 

California Poppies, yellow and pink. Other 
varieties of Poppies in many colors. They all 
self-sow. 

Snapdragons, many different colors. 

Larkspur, white, pink, blue. 

Calendulas, yellow. 

Gaillardias, yellow with brown center. 

Calliopsis, yellow with rich velvety brown. 

Salpiglossis, different colors. 

Candytuft, white, pink, lavender. 

Ageratum, light blue. 

Euphorbia, Snow on the Mountain. 

Cockscomb, low-growing or ground-covering 
flowers. 

Sweet Alyssum, white. 


different colors and varie- 


Rose Moss, many colors. 
Violets, wild; blue, plants now or in the 
Fall. 


Harebells, wild: blue. 
Golden Rod, wild; yellow. 


Plants that will live in the ground year 
after year without protection: 


Columbine, blue, pink, white. 

Gypsophila, hardy, white. 

Daisy Marguerite white. 

Mertensia Bluebell. 

Oriental Poppies, red and pink. 

Phlox, hardy, many _ colors, 
lavender. 

Hollyhocks, many colors. 

Achillea, white. 


white and 





flowers, and leaves the display of bloom 
at its best at all times. 

The seed for these Peas as shown in the 
photograph was planted October 1, 1930, 
and the bloom began in January. These 
Peas are the Ball Mixture of the Spencer 
winter-flowering varieties. 

The soil was prepared by digging a 
trench 24” wide and 16” deep. This was 
filled with leaf-mold, eow-manure, ashes 
and fish-serap, with Vigoro and soil well 
mixed together. The bed was then steam 
sterilized, and the little plants set in a 
4” trench. The plants were taken from 
21%” pots. 

After the Sweet Peas started to bloom, 
they were top-dressed every two weeks 
with Vigoro. 

R. H. Evxis, Park Superintendent 


Anchusa, blue. 

Physostegia, lavender. 

Flowers that 
root divisions 


are better started from 


Phlox Hardy. 
Iris, German Bearded, several colors. 
Bleeding Heart, several colors. 
Physostegia, several colors. 

Mrs. Emery MILgEs, (lowa) 


INSECT INJURES LAWN 

In the January issue some one asks what 
to do about an insect that is injuring her 
lawn, working up little rings of earth 
around a central hole. 

This is undoubtedly the work of Ants. 
In our own college lawn a careful survey 
showed that there was an average of one 
hundred forty such ant hills on every 
square rod, yet they did no harm to the 
grass. In fact they aerate the soil at the 
roots and the soil worked up, in our in- 
stance proved to be a ton to the acre at a 
single working after the holes had been 
closed after a heavy rain, seems to make 
the grass grow more luxuriously. 

If it is really desired to get rid of them 
it may be done by setting small dishes of 
syrup in which has been stirred a little 
ipecac, say a tablespoonful to a pint of the 
syrup. The ants will eat this and will also 
feed it to their young. It is a slow poison 
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and in a few days will kill them, old and 
young. But we think they are a benefit to 
the lawn, preventing it from bec “oming hard 
and sour. 


Br ALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


LIFE AIR PLANT 

Answering Gertrude 8. Cole, (Mass. ) : 

A reader of THE FLowER GROWER wishes 
to know the proper name of the “Life 
Plant.” This plant grows all through 
Florida in everyone’s door yard. It is also 
called “Air Plant” (Bryoplyllum). If a 
leaf is hung to a tassel of window shade, it 
will grow ‘and make more tiny leaves in 

ach of its tiny joints where it is escalloped. 
The leaf itself will shrink and dry up on 
account of the tiny plants living on it. 

Air Plant or Life Plant grows to be a 
very sturdy plant. I have seen them six 
feet tall, with greenish rose-colored flowers 
which look somewhat like a Candelabra, as 
they are bell-like in shape. The leaves of 
the plant are very thick, dull green with 
escalloped edges. Outlining the edges of the 
scallops there is a pencil-line of deep gar- 
net red, which makes the plant very 
attractive. 

Some people call this plant “Candelabra” 
Plant, as the flowers are placed similar to 
prisms on a candelabra. One plant may 


FLOYD 


PLANT OR 


have fifty or more flowers on at a time. The 
flowers have no odor. Many other Florida 
flowers have no fragrance whatever. Air 


Plant flowers will last a long time when cut, 
but after a week will turn green. This plant 
will grow in any kind of soil, also pure 
white sand, of which so many yards are 
composed in Miami, Fla. 

Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y.) 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE FROM SEED 
Burnt, (N. Y.): 


Write to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Forests and Waters, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and ask for Bulletin 47, 
and I am sure you will get all the informa- 
tion that you need to raise Colorado Blue 
Spruce from seed. 


Answering M. R. 


We have had considerable success raising 
Colorado Blue Spruce as well as other coni- 
fers from seed, by following the method de- 
scribed in the bulletin. 

D. F. SCHROEDER, 


(Pa.) 
PROPAGATING HOYA 
I grow the Hoya (Wax plant) success- 
fully from leaves, and have two very large 
plants. They start very easily, but rather 
slowly. 
Mrs. EvGENE Eck, 


(Penna. ) 





IDENTITY OF FAN-SHAPED PLANT 

In the April issue, a man wanted to know 
the name of a fan-shaped plant that only 
bloomed for one day. In the May issue, 
someone else asks the same. These plants 
are doubtless sometimes known as “Spanish 
Iris,’ and also called Marica. They are 
very common in my locality, and the name 
is vouched for by a gardener who knows his 
flowers. 


Mrs. J. L. Haas, (N. J.) 





PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 

I can give Lillian Casbon, (Ind.,) April 
issue, some advice about Bittersweet. 

I am familiar with that which grows on 
the sand plains along the shores of Lake 
Michigan in the northern part of the 
southern peninsula. The botanical name is 
Celastrus scandens, (of the Wahoo family), 
under which name the nurserymen list it, 
generally. In my experience it always grew 
on sandy soil, only a few feet above water 
level, generally in the we though a few 

(Continued in Col. 2, page 398) 
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A Chat With The Publisher 
INDEX FOR 1927 EXHAUSTED 
I have prided myself on keeping a complete 


file of indexes for The Modern Gladiolus 
Grower and THr FLOWER GROWER from the 
first issue down to date, but the index for 


1927 became exhausted about July Ist. Al- 
though unprofitable to do so, I will accommo- 
date my friends by having the index reprinted, 
and those who need the 1927 index can, there- 
fore, place their order for the index as soon 
as ready. 


Do not overlook the fact that an index for 


any volume of the 17 volumes already com- 
pleted, four volumes of The Modern Gladiolus 
Grower and 13 volumes of THE FLOWER 


GROWER, may be had postpaid, shipped, flat 
with a protecting board for 10c, 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 

A very large number of 
magazine are in the business of growing seeds, 
bulbs, and various flower stocks for sale, and 
these growers believe in THE FLOWER GROWER 


subscribers of this 


and its mission, and of their own free will 
do important boosting work among. their 
friends and customers. This missionary work 


is really a mutual 
FLOWER GROWER, commercial 
boost themselves, because the 
this magazine, the more customers the com- 
mercial growers will have, 

Some growers solicit for paid subscriptions ; 
others make mention of THE FLOWER GROWER 
in their printed matter: and still others send 
me names for sample copies, and say a good 
word for the magazine as opportunity offers. 
Still others use the yellow subscription 
coupons with their mailing matter or grower 
catalogues. 


help as in helping THE 
growers’ will 
more readers of 


NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 

The newsstand sales of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have increased very largely during the past 
year or two and this introduces advertisers to 
new customers each month. 

Although THe FLOWER GROWER reaches a 
large number of people through the news- 
stands, it must not be inferred that all 
newsstands carry this magazine. Here is 
where my friends can help by doing a little 
talking for THE FLOWER GROWER with their 
news dealers. The unsold copies are fully 
returnable so that there is no loss in putting 
THE FLOWER GROWER on trial, Say a word 
to your news dealer about THE FLOWER 
GROWER and give him your candid opinion of 
What the magazine is doing and how it com- 
pares with others in the general field. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 

The present three-volume set of Bailey's con- 
tains all of the material which was printed 
in the original six volume set and the three 
volume set sells for only $25.00 as compared 
with $40,000 for the original edition. At $25.00 
it is doubtful if there is as good an investment 
in horticultural literature. 


VERY HEAVY 


“YOURS FOR THE 
This Department 


ASKING 
is for the purpose of giv 
ing notice of printed matter gotten out by 
firms and individuals who use THE FLOWER 
GROWER as an advertising medium. Adver- 
tisers are, therefore, advised to send their 
printed matter as issued, calling our attention 
to same so that it will not be over-looked. <A 
very large amount of printed matter comes 
into this office, both advertising matter and 
publications, and it is easy to overlook any- 
thing of this kind until too late to handle it 
properly. 
COMPARISONS PROVE VALUE 

Those who have not made actual comparison 
of this magazine with any other in its field. 
should do so and for their own satisfaction. 
It is quite probable that they will appreciate 
THE FLOWER GROWER more fully and at its 
true worth. THE FLOWER GROWER really has 
no competitor when it comes to quantity and 
quality of facts and information contained in 
each issue. It is also the best-balanced collec 
tion of really worthwhile literature that can 
be had in magazine form. Those who know 
THE FLOWER GROWER at its true value as 
compared with other publications are expected 
to boost it as occasion offers. We all need the 
help of our friends these days and the pub- 
lishing business is a very difficult game under 
the so-called depression. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A rather large percentage of long-term sub- 
scriptions, both three-year and five-vear, have 
been coming into this office during the past 
few months, This proves that readers believe 
in the magazine and incidentally, proves that 
they are a thrifty class who like to make the 
saving which the reduced rate on the long- 
term subscription gives them. Five years for 
$6.00 means only $1.20 per year and where 
is there available as much in quality and 
quantity? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


section of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
popular both 


This 


proving increasingly for adver- 
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tisers and for readers. Readers find that it 
contains some bargains and saves them money, 
and advertisers find that readers are apprecia- 
tive of their fair prices and good goods which 
are advertised therein. Study the classified 
section from month to month. 


LARGER NUMBER OF LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Probably no horticultural publication has 
any where near the number of library sub- 
scriptions that THE FLOWER GROWER has and 
these are practically all renewed from year to 
year. I figure that one library subscription is 


equal to ten regular subscriptions because of 
the large number of people who have access 
to the magazine when placed on the reading 
tables of a library. But although I have a 
large library subscription list, it does not 


mean that I have anywhere near all of them, 
and so friends of this magazine should see to 
it that they tell their librarian about the 
magazine and its value to the community. 
Write me with the name of your librarian or 
library and I will send sample copies, 
KIND WORDS FROM READERS 
Scarcely a day passes but that some grateful 
reader tells me of his or her satisfaction with 
THE FLOWER GROWeER. The single column, 
“Our Magazine,’ which is run each month, 
represents but a very small part of the total 
number of appreciative readers which are on 
my subscription list. That this magazine is 
performing a really useful mission in addition 
to telling. about flowers and garde ning is well- 
known to my friends and they boost THe 
FLOWER GROWER accordingly. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON REQUEST 
Names with complete addresses are given 
very careful attention in this office. Bach 


sample is accompanied by a circular letter in 
a sealed envelope so that the sample is not 
likely to be over-looked. Sample copies bring 
a large proportion of permanent friends and 
readers, and friends of this magazine should 
remember that they are under obligation to 
boost it by passing subscription coupons 
around, or telling their friends about the 
magazine as they can, 
MADISON COOPER 





‘Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 


Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 


tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


C. W. ,Wassenberg, Van Wert, 
tailed price list of Peony divisions, 


Indian Spring Farms, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Wholesale price list of Irises, season 1931 

s.<. Far 114 Overlook Road, Ithaca, 
N. Y.—Catalog and price list of Irises for 
1931, 16 pages and cover 


Harmel Peony Co., Berlin, Md.—Wholesalt 
Peony catalog, Fall of 1931, 16 pages and 
cover. Unusually complete description of high 
rated varieties with some rare varieties not 
commonly listed. 


Ohio— De- 


_Summitview Gardens, Route 2, sox 20, 
Yakima, Wash.—Price list of rock plants. 
Gibson & Amos Ltd., Cranleigh, 
England—Abridged list of Carnations, Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Peonies, etc., 32 pages and cover. 


Walter R. Taylor, Route No. 4, Olympia, 


Surrey, 





Wash.—Catalog and price list of Lilies, Nar- 
cissi, Irises, ete. 

Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio sargain 
price list of Irises. 

The Pfeiffer Nursery. Box 3827, Winona, 
Minn.—Price list of Peonies, Iris, Tulips, etc. 


Sheffield Bulb Farm, Washon Island, Burton, 
Wash.—Puget-Sound-Grown Liliums,. catalog 
with description. 


Phil Lutz Peony Farms, Boonville, Ind. 
Wholesale price list of Peonies. 





Following the unusual heat and drouth 
of last season, much of the middle-west 
has been scorched by record-breaking heat 
this year during the month of July. High 
temperatures have prevailed over a large 
portion of the country, including Northern 
New York, the home of this magazine; 
where an office temperature of 96 degrees 
was recorded, the highest in more than 20 
years. Scanty rainfall has affected crops in 
many sections; while in parts of the East, 
too much rain has fallen, 
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Classified Advertising Section 
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RATE 12!42¢c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 


order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 


vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















‘rocus, 60 
25 English, 


No Customs bother. 














NARCISSUS—12 Alba grandiflora, 6 Chinese Sacred 
Lilies, 6 Daffodils, Glory of Sassenheim. Flowering size, 
$2.50. Postpaid. Cash with order. List on request. 
TyDee Bulb Growers, 6791 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, 
i Calif. Carl Tyler, Owner. 

FREE COLOR GARDEN - BOOK and catalogue. Prepaid 
Prices. a Seeds, Brown Bulb Ranch “Two, 
Capitola, Cali fornia. nde 

AUGUST ONLY, Large flowering bulbs. 100 Tulips, 100 


Trumpet Daffodils, 100 Spanish Iris, 75 Dutch, 
15 Hyacinths, any one $2.50; all $15.00, post- 


paid, Catalogue. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 





Wash. 

AGENTS OPPORTUNITIES. | “Write for terms to The 
Holland Bulb Gardens, 430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto. 
Importers of all kinds of Dutch Bulbs via New York. 


Catalogue free. 
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BULB BARGAINS $1.00 each, prepaid. 
Six lots for $5, or all 


Rainbow Freesias, 20 
Giant Scillias, 
Orange County, 


ry } 
Spanish 


BULBS— 


Narcissus, 
T 


CACTUS AND DESERT “PLANTS, ca 


Van 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. 
trusses of 
p 


raise 


SEED FROM 
Li 


DELPHINIUM—Fresh seed of choice 


Jordan, Box B, 
HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS—Largest Delphinium farm 


iouble, 
and extensive grower of the Wrexham strain. Now breed- 


Take your choice. 
twenty lots for $16, prepaid. 20 
12 Soliel D’or, 20 Lauren 


onquils, 25 Paper Whites, 


Koster, 20 Poetaz Elvira, 8 King Alfreds, 20 Sir Watkins, 


Star of Bethlehem, 12 Ornitha- 


18 Bulbous 


}0 Mixed Narcissus, 20 
galum Thyrasoides, 20 Mixed Bulbous Iris, 
rish named, 40 Tritelea Uniflora, 40 White Freesias, 30 
Lecojum Vernum, 20 Antholyza, 8 
1 Black Iris Suseanna. Hosmer & Reid, 
Dana Point, Calif. 


WELVE NARCISSUS, twenty Grape Hyacinths, 
ulips, twenty Star of Bethlehem, twenty Scillas, twenty 
Iris, ten English Iris, twelve Japanese Iris, or 
ve Monkshood, 50 cents. Any six items $2.50. Ten 
ozen Narcissus, ten different varieties, $5. Postpaid. 
oe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


August bargain, ten pounds mixed Narcissus 

express collect. Send for our complete list of 

Iris, Lilies, Tulips and Perennials. Walter R. 
4. 


aylor, Olympia, Wash., Rte. ni ae 








twenty 





5 cents, 





Cacti 


shipped any 
Fred Clark, 


can in be 


time of year. Write for catalogue. Mrs. 


Horn, Tex xas. 





) CACTUS 15 different” varieties, blooming size, 1 of each 
variety, 17 


$2.00; 2 of each variety, 35 
Tags with names and information, 
Allamoore, Texas 


Cactus postpaid 
‘actus postpaid $3.00 
$rooks, 





Dahlias 


DAHLIA GROWERS will find it pays to get our fall 

bargain prices. Send name now. Knollwood Gardens, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. . er aie Oak 
Subiiiaiens 





Immense spirelike 
true flower lovers. 
Seventh Ave., W., 


bloom. A delight to all 
hotos sent on request. F. Dean, 143 
ongueuil, Quebec, Canada. 





WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or 


broad, mostly Wrexham strain, 
arden and cut flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00, named 
arieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a package, 
aby Seedlings $7.50 for two dozen, all prepaid. We 
Delphiniums exclusively. 1931 seed ready in July. 
Vings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


SUPERB English Wrexham 
beral packet one dollar. Year old plants, 
dozen. John N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 


strain. Blackmore 
Addie A. Newton, 


taking highest prizes at 





Delphiniums. 
three dollars 





nd Langdon, 25c for 100 seeds. Mrs. 


Southboro, Mass. 





ORDAN’S GIANT flowered 


Delphiniums. Dr, H. M. 
Hicksville, 


Ohio. 





n America—are heavy rooting, sturdy, expertly grown 
nd selected for shipping Our system of packing insures 
perfect delivery everywhere. Seeds saved only from finest 
repared specimens out of the many thousands in the 
elds, Originator of HOODACRES WHITES—large, 
vigorous, magnificent. Introducer to this country 


ng many new colors and forms. 


Chas, F’. Barber, Trout- 
lale, Oregon. 


(Near Portland on Columbia River High- 


Way.) 








Gladiolus 


OUR VERY FINE Glads of many own breeding: 
Knight, registration number 1916; Mary F. 
m number 1915; C. A. Brooks, 





Plumed 
. Snow, registra- 
registration number 








1914; Robert Treat, registration number, 1913. New 

rop will be ready in November and a one inch corm 

each of the four will cost $30.00 for the set. 
Alfred J. Crane, Monroe, N. Y. 
Iris 





RISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
epaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
m mersbach, Decatur, > 





LARGE 
planting 
scribing 
plants. 


IRIS RHIZOMES which 

offered at lowest prices. Send for catalog de- 

prize winning varieties. Compare our prices and 
Weed’s Gardens, Box 6, Beaverton, , Oregon. 


IRIS. Choice varieties. Dozen plants, all differe nt, 
labeled and postpaid $1.25. Free catalog, listing other 
perennials. Maples’ Gardens, Oz: ark, Missouri. 


CHOICE IRIS. Real Bargain. 

roots, Aphrodite, Ambassadeur, Asia, Avalon, 
Dream, Damozel, Antonia, Magnifica, Mrs. 
Cran, Margery, Polarias. The 12 for $5.00, 
Send for price list. Riverside Iris Gardens, 
Oregon. 


IRIS BEAUTIFUL GARDEN COLLECTION. My | 


best 
selection labeled, 12 for $1.00. Order now. Hiram A. 


bloom first year after 











Large Ore >on 


grown 
Oregon, 

Marion 
postpaid 
Canby, 








Wilson, Little Falls, N. 

15 DIFFERENT IRISES, including Mother of Pearl and 
Phyllis Bliss labeled, $1.00 prepaid. Young’s Gardens, 
N. Jackson, Ohio. 





RARE IRISES AT BARGAIN PRICES: 
of the large flowered yellows; Solferino, 
pink; Loetitia Michaud, finest large light blue. A lovely 
garden or show group. Special all three for $8.00. 

Other rare Irises at a greater bargain: King Tut, 





Sunlight, tallest 
tall, large flowered 


San 








Luis Rey, Sophronia, Nehawka, Fra “Angelico, Le Vardar, 
Challenger, Doxa. Choose any four for $10.00. 

__ The Garden, Overland Park, Kansas. ee 
TRIS SPECIAL— Surplus from our cut “flower varieties— 


100 in mixture $1.50. Mixed Tulip bulbs $1.50 per 
Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Ind. 

SIBERIAN !RISES—Buterfly, Emperor, Florrie, 
Geo, Wallace, Peggy Perry, Perry’s Blue, Pigmy, 
Queen, Sunnybrook—any 4 for $1.10, postpaid. 


100, 





Ridler, 
Snow 
Any 6 





with Kingfisher Blue, $2.00. Lark Meadows Iris Gardens, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 
IRIS SPECIAL. Ten (10) large roots, labeled, prepaid, 


for $1.00, including Mother of Pearl, 
win Wright, Lohengrin, ete. 15 
If you will have them sent by 


Her Majesty, Sher- 
for $1.00. But notice: 
express, I will send much 














larger clumps. Geo. S. Wodruff, , Indepe ndence, — lowa. 
IRISES, ONE BLOCK, labeled, postpaid. Three dollars 
(minimum order) per hundred, over forty good varieties 
including Princess Beatrice, Titus, Autumn King; Large 
plants. Club together. Bird Haven Iris Gardens, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Catalogue. 

EIGHT FINE IRIS $1.35 prepaid: Ambassadeur, B. Y. 
Morrison, L. A. Williamson, Prospero, Queen Caterina, 
Dalila, Mother Pearl, Afterglow, R. H, Jones, Peru, 
Indiana. 

25 STANDARD VARIETIES OF eS, all labeled, sent 
postpaid, $1.50. Hughel Gardens, 5348 Ohmer Ave., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


SURPLUS,—Ambassadeur, 





Ballerine, B. Morr ison, 


4 
Flammenschwert, 


Chalice, Dejah, Dream, Duke York, 

Gaudichau, Hetty Matson, Isolene, Lady Foster, Leota 
Lord June, Mary Orth, Midwest, Prince Lohengrin, Pros- 
pero, Queen Caterina, Romona, Rose Madder, Seminole 
Troost, Zua, Zwannenberg. 

Above 15 cents each. 

Amber, Cassandra, Claridad, Citronella, Damozel, 
Evadne, Gold Imperial, Geo. Yeld, Ideal, Imperator, 
Lady Chas. Allom, Leonata, Leverrier, Lord Lamborne, 
Magnifica, Marjory Tinley, Mary Gibson, Medrano, Mons. 
Hubert, Morning Splendor, Rajkut, Simmone Varssiere, 
Susan Bliss, Taj Mahal, True Charm, Titan, Tyrean, 27 
Averil, Yellow Moon, Yoeman, 

Above 25 cents each. 
Oriental Poppies, 12 strong roots, prepaid $1.00 


Oriental Poppies, 12 strong roots. Prepaid $1.00. 
Minimum $3.00, Six dollars worth for $5.00. 
Grand View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 











FINE 


IRISES. Jubilee 40c; Ballerine 35c: Coronation 
$2.50; Midgard $2.00; Great Bargain list. Fairy Gardens, 
Ohio. 


Napoleon, 


‘dozen $2 15, 
New York 


MADONNA LILIES—6 good bulbs, $1.10, 
postpaid. Emma Wagner, _East Rochester, 





Pansies 





originator 
Finest Florists’ 


THE OREGON GIANTS. Order seed of the 
of this strain and be sure of pure stock. 





Mixture, 600 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, 
Oregon. Os ei 
PANSIES SHOULD BE SOWN IN AUGUST OR SEP- 
TEMBER for best results) HARROLD'S PEDIGREED 


STRAIN Pansy seeds have been the choice of the critical 
florist and commercial grower for years, now they are 
offered to the garden lover for the first time. Assort- 
ment; consisting of two varieties, Harrold’s Pedigreed 
Jiants and Harrold’s Improved Swiss, 200 seeds each, 
$1.50 postpaid with planting instructions. MHarrold’s Pansy 
Gardens, Grants Pass, Gren. 











Peonies 





PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection of 
Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send for 


catalogue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 


TREE PEONIES AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, early 
fall planting. Catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gardens, 
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PEONY BARGAINS, 3 to 5 eye divisions, delivered. 
Festiva Maxima, three for $1.00; Mme. Jules Dessert, 90c; 
Felix Crousse, 2 for 90c; Karl Rosenfield, 75c: Sarah 
Bernhardt, 90c; Therese, $1.50. John Berg Ashland, Wis 
MOVING PEONY GARDENS to recently purchased 
tract, therefore, will offer at wholesale or less, until sold, 
choice surplus stock from our rare varieties, three to 
five eye divisions. 
Following 50c each:—Baroness Schroeder 


Mons. Jules 


Elie, Pres. Taft, Karl Rosenfield, Mary P. King, Grandi- 
flora, Eugenie Verdier, Walter F. Christman, Ruth Brand 
Edulis Superba, Claire Dubois, La Perle, L’Electante. 
Following $1.00 each:—Georgiana Shavylor, Lady Alex- 
ander Duff, Cherry Hill, Sarah Bernhardt, Mons Martin 
Cahuzac, David Harum, James Boyd, Akalu, Evening Glow 
_ Following $1.50 each:—Phyllis Kelway, Clemenceau. 
Therese, Richard Carvel, Martha Bullock Judge Berry, 
W. _F. Turner, Wilton Lockwood, Walter Faxon. vi 

Minimum order $2.00 Be quick, stock limited Send 


for complete list. Colonial Gardens, 














Col 8 i 
— ee umbus Highway, 
GLORIOUS PEONIES: Surplus bargain in rare varieties 
of every type. Ask for price on varieties wanted and 
save money B. B. Wright Peony Garden, Oskaloosa 
lowa. Member American Peony Society j a 
3 FOR $1.00—Boule de Neige, usually $1.00 alone anc 
other good white, one deep pink; standard seein ‘rea 
Young’s Garden, N. Jackson, Ohio pire 
FOUR FINE PEONIES $6 prepaid: ‘‘LeCygne’’ 
ese’’— —*Solang e” ’—‘*Karl Rosenfield’, IRIS—P EON 
PER NIALS } R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana ies 
PEONY F ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. C, Schneider, 708 Osceo . St ¥s 
Ha ineide la Ave., St. Paul, 

Tulips 

FINEST QUALITY HOLLAND TULIPS —Would vou like 
to obtain your bulbs free? Write today for our plan 
Offer closes August Ist, 1931 G. H. Rempes Bulb Co 
3099 E. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Heig thts, Ohio : 
GORGEOUS TULIPS. 35 stately Darwins, $1.00, 35 
rene Cottage Tulips, $1.00 35 beautiful Bree ‘rs 
$1.7! All named varieties and all prepaid. Fair Ook 
Bulb’ Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 











TULIPS- American grown, Darwins, Breeders, red, lav- 
ender, pink, bronze—specify colors. Dozen 60c Rainbow 
mixture, 3 dozen, $1.00, postpaid. Montg or Ya ons 
ro Washington 8 ontgomery Gardens, 
Weer Lilies 
WATER LILIES, 2 25 COLORS, good bloomers, water 
plants, send for list. Howells Water Garden Shellman 
Georgia. pa 
Miscellaneous 
IRISES AND PEONIES—Write for money saving price 
list. Your dollar buys more W. D. Boyd, 1118 West 
35 Street, Indianapolis, ; : 


Indiana 


SPECIALS— 5 Gerberas, $1.00—3 different | 





Phylocactus 


or 5 cuttings, $1.00—10 Succulents, $1.00 Daffodils 
y= ee ets., in season. Beahm’s, East Pasadena, 
ali : 


Box 13. 


LOW PRICED TRUMPET DAFFODILS. High grade 


bulbs, 35 pound bushel, not prepaid. King Alfred, $27.50 
Golden Spur, $20.00. Victoria, $18.00. Princess $12.50. 
Dutch, Spanish,Iris, mixed. 100 large bulbs, $3.50. 

ro F < 4 \ : rr, . : 
Flowering, $2.50 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, 


Wa sh. 


EVERGREEN AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shrubs and 
erenniais 


reasonable prices for F’all Planting. © Ge 
list. American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. : gli 
DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRIS—The very best kinds at 
the lowest prices. Liberal discount allowed. Catalog. 


J. Ledlie Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Md. 


TEN NAMED DAFFODILS, $1.00, postpaid. List of oe 








Ar dils and 8 Lilies. Edwin C. Powell, Silver Spring 
PEONIES AND IRIS, bargain prices, must move. Send 
for list. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 

PEONIES, 4, $1.00; doz. $2.00; Regal and double Tiger 
Lilies, doz. $1.50; Narcissus, Iris and Perennials, 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.00. Mrs. Howard _ Holsinger, Denton, Md. 





PRIZE WINNING DAFFODILS. 
Albatross, Bernardino, Early 
Gloria Mundi, Laurens Koster, 
Watkin, Spring Glory, Victoria 
FODILS FOR NATURALIZING, 
hundred, $30.00 thousand, 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 


100 RANUNCULUS, | ANEMONES or FREESIAS | $1.00. 


Six each, 
Surprise, 
Ornatus, 

$4.00 

many 
prepaid, 


King Alfred, 
Golden Spur, 
Recurvus, Sir 

prepaid. DAF- 
varieties, $4.00 

Fair Oaks Bulb 








50 unbloomed seedling Glads $1.00. Miller Floral Co 
Arcadia, Calif. ; 
PHLOX Hardy seedlings—Some beauties. Get up to 


$1.00 each, when 


bloomed, 
best white, $1 


.25 dozen, 


$1.50 dozen. 


Miss Lingard, 
prepaid. Lot 


of beautiful Iris, 


$2.00 per hundred, not prepaid. Limited quantity. Pal- 
miter & Son, Janesville, Wis. : 

FOR SALE! ~ Peat in bags, ten dollars ‘per ‘ton, F. O. B. 
Pulaski. Benj. Ewart, Pulaski, m 





THE BEGONIA BOOK. 
scribed. $1.25 postpaid. 
Calif. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES—Planted now will bloom next June. 
We offer large plants in dark red, orange, pink and 
= your choice of colors, four plants for $1.00 pre- 


boOLUMBINE— Plant now for beautiful bloom next Spring. 
We offer strong two-year plants. Scott Elliot Hybrids— 


Illustrated. “240 


” varieties de- 
Eva K. Gray, 


Pacific Beach, 























all ting five for $1.00 prepaid. Dobbies Imperial Hybrids, four for 
Sinking Springs, Pa. B. $1.00. Corecules or Rocky Mountain Blue for $1.00. 
PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. World’s best priced PUMILA IRIS—Dwarf dark purple, fine for pools and 
reasonably. Special quotations on large orders and rare rock eure edging. Eight strong plants $1.00. 
varieties. WINDY HILL GARDENS, Rapidan, Virginia. ROCK PLANTS—Twelve different varieties $2.00. 

: - = TULIP BULBS We offer finest mixture of Darwins 
WORLD’S BEST VARIETIES grown on Kentucky Blue- Made of twenty varieties and colors. You will enjoy 
grass Soil, where they really thrive best. Fairlawn this bargain. 50 bulbs $2.00, 100 for $3.75 prepaid. 
Floral Farm, Lexington, Ky. con Ee aoe n't assortment in six colors, $6.50 per 

oe " ie 100, $3.50 per 50 bulbs, prepaid. 
PEONIES—450 up to date varieties. New low prices. ‘oe . 7 . 
Vigorous stock. Catalog free. C, F. Wassenberg Peony CROCUS— Yellow, white, blue, purple. $2.50 per 100. 
Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. $1.35 per 50. Everything prepaid at prices quoted, Satis- 
° faction guaranteed. The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 
PEONIES—Wholesale growers. Visit our sixty acre field NATIVE: PLANTS PREPAID: Dodecatt tica, 
in May. Send for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farms, Boon- Polemonium ao ll, dozen $1; 100. _—" » hepatica, 
ville, Ind. * rockery and border. Mefrill, Big Rock, ITIL. Ms 
PEONY NOVELTIES. At Depression Prices. Write me PEONIES, IRIS, DELPHINIUMS, etc., at eye opening 
for quotations. O. L. Ringle, Wausau, Wisconsin. prices. Free list, C. H. Smith, 


Faribault, Minn. 











Austin Gladiolus 
Originations 


Ohio State proved its earliness by blooming 
July 1 from May open field planting. Its 
large blooms of rose tinted lavender are 
attractive. Iver’l, The Blimp, Welcome 
Tobersun, Paisley and others growing well. 
Prices lowered through stocks limited. 
Want our price list? Ask early. 

Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., 

Ravenna, 











BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


BLUE DANUBE, GRAF ZEPPELIN 
MAID OF ORLEANS 
and 300 other high grade exhibition glads in my 
fall list at reasonable prices. Mailed free upon re- 
ceipt of name and address. 
J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 











WOKS Bulb Book fret Vexe 


fc Ri rorgeous Tulips ae 
ie’ ; é a nths, tee — fail 





cuses, Peonies, ete 
Many unusual special 
offers 


Plant Bulbs This Fall for brilliant. 
colorful spring beds, rockeries, or 
winter bloom indoors. 

Write Today jor Free Bulb Book 
paat JAMES VICKS 
“The Flower City” 311 Pleasant St., Rochester, N. Y. 


rom DOLLAR FEATURES 


IcKS —— wena all s1.00 


Oldest Ma’ 145 Large Hyacinths, 1.0 





7 tae assorted ......... ) 
wm amerca ts Choice Narcissus 1.00 
40 Crocuses, all colors............ 1.00 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for.......... $3.50 
100 named Darwin Tulips, 
10 colors, 10 ea....... $4.00 
100 named Cottage Tulips, 
10 colors, 10 ea....... ++ 4.25 
100 named Breeder Tulips, 
10 colors, 10 e&........s. 5.00 





36 named Hyacinths, mam- 
moth blubs, It. blue, dk. 
blue, rose pink, scarlet, 
white, yellow, 6 of ea.. 4.00 
50 Narcissus, all types, 
OCR 85 
Sent Postpaid—Order Today! 
It will soon be time to plant! 
Other special values in our 
Free Fall Book. Write for it 
today. 
James Vicks, 312 Pleasant St. 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘The Flower 
City”’ 








Spring Flowering 
Bulbs 


Narcissi, Bulbous Iris, Tulips 
for planting from September 
to December 


No Mixtures Named Varieties 
Produced on our own bulb farms in the 
Northwest, noted for world’s finest flowers. 
Cultural directions furnished on each crop. 
All delivery charges prepaid. 
50 Narcissi, 5 named varieties........ $4.00 
50 Bulbous Iris, 5 named varieties... 3.00 
Something new-——very choice and fine—see 
article April, 1931 (Ladies Home Journal) 
50 Darwin Tulips, 5 named varieties. .$3.00 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
100 Bulbs, Narcissi, Iris, Tulips, 
4 varieties of each, delivered........ $5.50 
Smaller quantities if desired 
Ask for free bulb sales list of 60 varieties. 
Special prices on quantities. 


ROGUELAND FARM 


Route 2 Grants Pass, Oregon 











Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1929. Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural and nature reading-matter 
at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


(Continued from Col. 1, page 296) 
vines in the sun had a much heavier crop 


of brighter-colored berries. That in the 
shade grew better vines and a good crop of 
berries in smaller bunches and lighter 
colors. It will grow on high, dry soil, too. 
I have seen it in the parks in Chicago, so 
would assume it would grow in Northern 
Indiana. 

L. C. should also note Ronald K. Brown’s 
(N. Y.,) letter on Bittersweet in May issue, 
page 232, Column 1. 

There is another Bittersweet listed in the 
botany as Solanum dulcamara of the Night- 
shade family, with which I am not familiar. 

Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 





TIME FOR SEED GERMINATION 
To the flower lover who asked concerning 
the germination of seed I am _ copying 
directly from my garden record book from 
the Spring of 1928 up to the present, 1931. 
Seed Planted UP 


Burpee’s Carnations (Chaubard), In pots, Mar. 21 Mar. 24 
Dreer’s Platycodon, . “ 24 April 3 
Verbenas, ” . 2 = 30 

“ ~ Delphinium chinense, od .. © 
Coxcomb, sa * 2 >. 
Burpee’s Datura, . — 
Dreer’s C ‘yelamen (Butterfly), . “ 2 * 26 
“ — Primula chinensis, . ‘2 *- 6 

“ — Long-spurred Columbine, ° = 20 * = 
Giant Shirley Foxgloves, . ae . gy 
Haine’s Red Balcony Petunia, 3 °* @ * 2 
Child’s Sensation Petunia, = “ 30 ° 4 


Vau i : ‘ames Louise Orien- 
tal Po . April 7 - 
Kunderd's ‘Mixed Balcony Petu- 


* 2 = 

Roodinds Mixed Oriental Pop- 
pies, ” * 2 * eM 
Vaughan’s Chinese Lanterns, n “ 19 May 8 
Kunderd’s Regal Lily Seed, . wae = = 
sec 4 Early Branching Asters, = “ 21 = April 26 
- “ 21 May 3 


Vaughan’s Nicotiana affinis, 
Vaughan’s Stocks, Outside May 3 7 ae 


Dahlia F'l’d. Zinnias, In pots, = 3 7 

Dreer’s Iceland Poppies, Outside, = 3 . @& 

“ Newport Pink Hollyhocks, Outside - = wie 

Vaughan’s Hibiscus, . July 5 July i0 
7 Veronica  Longifolia 

subsessilus, = § - & 

Pudor’ s Galega Hartlandi, In pots, Mar.12 Mar. 15 


Prize Winner Delphini- 


ums, = * 12 “ 22 

“ Queen Mauve, . * 3 * 2 
Watkin Samuels, : * . 2 

Salzers Rosy Morn Petunias, . . = - 2 
“ Ponderosa Tomato, 5 > = “ 1 
Livingstone’s Oxheart Tomato, * * B *. 37 
Pudor’s Double Pyrethrums, _ * = . 3 
“ — Dobbies Imp. Columbines, . July 12 July 23 
Dreer’s Agrostemma coronaria, Outside, “ 31 Aug. 10 


This is but a part of my plantings. I 
find that I can control germination better 
by planting in flower pots and keeping a 
folded cloth over the top, watering through 
the cloth; and as soon as the plants start 
coming up, the cloth is removed. 

When sowing the seed in the garden. I 
cover with several thicknesses of news- 
papers holding them down firmly with 
bricks or stones. 

Mrs. FRANK LEININGER, 


(Minn. ) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT MARL 

In the April, 1931, 
about Marl. 

We owned a tract of Marl and moved 
some onto one of our fields as an experi- 
ment. The field had been in cultivation for 
a number of years and was in poor condi- 
tion. After the addition of a liberal 
amount of Marl (about a half-inch deep), 
the corn on the marled area grew just 
twice as tall as on the old ground, and pro- 
duced more corn. The effect was noticeable 
for several years. he soil was a sandy 
loam. 


issue, J. A. T. asks 


Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


SAVING ZINNIA SEED 
Answering F. C. Weiler, 
November issue: 
No, seed of Zinnias picked when in bloom 
will never germinate. They should be left 
on plants until thoroughly dry. 


MARGARET MONCURE, 


(Mass.) in 


(Va.) 


August, 1931 





ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.’’ 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 





ite ites Ssteed Deu in 
Our Latest List 


Same with Peonies—We have quite a lot of 
new varieties to move to our new gardens and 
early orders will get advantage of low prices 
on strictly high grade roots. 


H. M. HILL, Lafontaine, Kans. 














Selected Varieties 
Bargain Priced 


“Grown in the West, where Bulbs thrive beat™ 


NAME PER 100 NAME PER 100 
Clara Butt . . $4.00 Faust. F $5.00 
King Harold 4.50 Pr. of Haarlem 4.50 
La Tulip Noire 5.00 Psyche . . 5.00 
Loveliness . 4.50 Sier. van Flora. 4.50 
Vict. de Oliviera 6.00 Send for 

Fall 1931 
BARGAIN 
COLLECTION FREE CATALOG 


Listing new low prices 

on Tulips, Narcissi, 

Lilies and other bulbs 
for Fall planting. 


20 cach of above five 
selected Tulips 
postpaid . - #. 
‘N ~J _ “J 
Sunset Gardens 

20234 Delano Street, Portland, Ore. 











HUNTINGTON'S 


FALL LIST OFFERS 
Rock Plants 


Three excellent collections of rare and 
unusual plants. 


$3.00 — $5.00 — $7.50 
Poppies 


Four named varieties of these gorgeous 
flowers. 


Peonies 


A collection of Peonies for only $3.00— 
12 plants. 


Tulips 


All choice imported varieties. 


Border Plants 


All the worthwhile varieties that are 
recommended for Fall planting. 


Also a $3.00 Special Border Collection. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 


Painesville, Ohio 





























The world’s best 
by actual test. 









My catalogue groups varieties by color, 
by height, with flowering season, ratings 
and honest descriptions. Iris for mass 
planting; named and unnamed collections. 
Dwarf Bearded Iris; Beardless Iris; 
Crested Iris; Intermediate Iris; Siberian 
and Oriental Iris; Iris Species, Spurias; 
Oncocyclus, Regelia and Pogocyclus Iris, 
Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted Iris, Jap- 
anese Iris, 










New Introductions 
Prize Peonies New Sensational Roses 


Send for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N_ Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
















Psa anna ignite Bee 















